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PANORAME 


INCREASE IN SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
EFFECTIVE MAY 1, 1976 


Postal rate increases which went into effect in January were 
particularly heavy on magazines and newspapers, (PANORAMA’s 
cost of mailing subscription copies for this year alone went up 
23%) and represent only one phase of a multi-year, unconscion- 
able increase planned for the print media. 

Since a subscription constitutes a bargain rate to begin with, we 
are forced to raise our rates, effective May 1, 1976, to the 
following: 


9 


Within the U. S. 
6-Month Introductory Offer $3.75 


12 Months 1-50 
24 Months 14.00 
36 Months 21.00 


Outside the U. S. 


Canada — Add $1.00 to above 
Pan-American — Add $1.50 to above 
All Other Countries — Add $2.00 to above 


These increases will not affect current subscribers until their 
subscriptions expire, and we will continue to honor new subscrip- 
tions at our present rates until May 1, 1976. 


Three Special Shops 
for your special needs — 


HOME SHOP th € Flop sh op Ceramic Station 


BETTER oe . supplies 
UNFINISHED sitting/sleeping greenware & 
FURNITURE specialists instructions 
348-8136 345-7045 345-8411 


1776 Easton Rd. Edison, Pla. 
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JOHN H. DEMING, JR. won first 
prize for this month’s cover, based on 
a Mercer tile design, in PANO- 
RAMA’s Bicentennial Contest for 
Artists and Writers. He lives in 
Sellersville. 

MAUREEN HAGGERTY graduated 
from Lycoming College, Williamsport, 
where she majored in English and 
served as Feature Editor, Managing 
Editor and then Editor-in-Chief of the 
college newspaper. Since graduation 
she has been free-lancing for local 
newspapers and now PANORAMA. 
She lives in Doylestown. 

JUDITH MARDEN-NAFTULIN was 
first prizewinner in the feature article 
category of PANORAMA’s Bicenten- 
nial Contest. She is a Doylestown 
resident. 

JOAN POOLE is an alumna of the 
Moore College of Art in Philadelphia, 
where she received a B.S. degree in 
Education. She also studied at the 
Tyler School of Fine Arts of Temple 
University. Her work has been exhib- 
ited at the National Arts Gallery in 
New York City, Moore College of Art, 
Woodmere Art Gallery in Philadel- 
phia, and is represented in 1975-76 
‘Pennsylvania Group’ — an invita- 
tional exhibition of 30 Pennsylvania 
artists assembled for a national tour to 
U.S. museums, art centers and univer- 
sities. Her awards include the 1973 
Bruce S. Marks Award for Drawing, 
the 1974 N. J. Society of Painters and 
Sculptors Award for Graphics, the 
1974 Catherine Lorillard Art Club Gold 
Medal for Graphics, and the 1975 
George Lazlo Award for Graphics at 
the Phillips Mill Art Show. The artist 
lives in Doylestown. a 


Speaking 


ut By Gerry Wallerstein 


DOYLESTOWN CAN LIVE! 


Why are Doylestown business 
people so paralyzed by fear of a shop- 
ping mall nearby? Don’t they think 
they have anything to offer that can 
compete? Let’s take a look at the 
assets: 

1. An attractive, historic town that 
still retains the charm and beauty of 
gracious old buildings and trees. 

2. Acentral location that makes it a 
natural marketing area. 

3. Home of the county seat, with all 
of the attendant services that bring 
people to the area. 

4. Long-established businesses 
whose owners can know their custo- 
mers personally — and their prefer- 
ences, too. 

5. Small-town friendliness and per- 
sonalized service. 

6. A unique museum, known 
throughout the nation. 

7. An active Chamber of Com- 
merce, with a plan of action, ready and 
willing to help keep Doylestown viable 
as a shopping center. 

8. Nearby models of business com- 
munities that have competed very 
successfully against malls: Chestnut 
Hill, Allentown, Jenkintown, to name 
only a few. 

9. Interested groups of citizens who 
are merely waiting to be asked to pro- 


Glen Cree Mohair products are 
made at Cree Mills, on the banks 
of the River Cree in Scotland, 
from the finest Mohair yarns 
woven and gently brushed by 


craftsmen 


The unique properties of Mohair 
are its softness, lightness and 


mote Doylestown. 

10. Unlimited resources of talented 
people. 

What’s missing? Unity of purpose, 
concerted action and an updating of 
those aspects that modern-day shop- 
pers expect: spruced-up shops, con- 
venient parking facilities, places to sit 
down and relax in a pleasant atmos- 
phere and promotion in the media. 

It’s not enough to sit and wring 
one’s hands and bemoan Doylestown’s 
fate; it’s not enough to have a mere 
five individuals show up for a meeting 
of the Businessmen’s Association; it’s 
not enough to look for help from 
outsiders. 

Wherever downtown shopping areas 
survive, there’s an active forward- 
thinking, well-organized group of local 
business people leading the way. 

A former President of the United 
States once said, ‘‘The only thing we 
have to fear is fear itself.’’ Whether or 
not one agreed with his politics, his 
words rang true then and they are still 
true. 

Come on, Doylestonians. Where’s 
your pride? Why not show the nation 
the guts that helped win a revolution 
200 years ago? What better celebra- 
tion could you have for the Bicen- 
tennial? A 
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warmth, combined with the vivid 


brilliance of its colours. Nowhere 
else are these qualities so 
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developed as in the range of 


Glen Cree products. 


MAGNIFICENT MOHAIR 


GLEN 


Route 202 & Street Rd., Lahaska, Pa. 18931 
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THE 
THISTLE 
SHOP 


794-8166 


LI em 
Old Colonial 
PAINT COLOURS 
Authenticated 
Reproductions 
of early hues 
by Turco’s 
Colour Cupboard 


HENTOWN 
COUNTRY STORE 


Peddler’s Village, Lahaska, Pa. 
Phone 215—794-7096 


_, Naturalizer. 
xS, fashion.. 
BS a takinga 


VS DA F 
AN, Shine TO you! 
SANA 
pii Openly flattering to almost any 
skirt length, this shiny dress sandal adds 
a breath of fresh air to even your most 
KN T, basic dress looks. Maybe it's the 
al ». slimmer heel...or the golden linked-chain 
epee AN trim...or maybe it’s simply the 
beautiful Naturalizer fit! 


Quality Shoes for the Entire Famil 
12 South Main Street [mc] 
BAC Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
348-5054 
Open Daily 9:30-5:00 è Friday til 9 
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DO Edited by Aimee Koch 


OH WHERE, OH WHERE? 


Pennsylvania’s dog owners are reminded to 
obtain 1976 licenses because of the growing 
number of dogs lost and never returned through 
lack of identification. A dog license is a 
statewide means of dog identification and 
greatly helps tracing lost pets. 

This year, because of the large number of 
visitors expected to tour the Bicentennial attrac- 
tions, many more dogs are expected to be lost. 
That is why it is especially important for owners 
to have the tags updated and securely fastened 
to their dogs’ collars. 

Dog licenses are available through county 
treasurers or, in some counties, through dog law 
agents. The cost of a license is $1.20 for males 
and spayed females and $2.20 for unspayed 
females. Isn’t man’s best friend worth it? E 


DEADLINE: APRIL 10 


The Bucks County Historical-Tourist Commis- 
sion has announced that information for its May- 
June Calendar of Events should be sent to its 
offices no later than April 10th. The Commission 
distributes 20,000 copies of the calendar 
throughout the County and Delaware Valley 
every two months during the year. It has been 
developed as a special free service to all 
travelers in the County and to all County groups 
and organizations who wish to publicize special 
activities and programs. The only stipulation is 
that the affair must be open to the public. 

Program chairmen are asked to send the 
following information: the event, date, location, 
sponsoring group, time and admission charge, if 
any. It would also be helpful to include the name 
and telephone number of a person to contact for 
more detailed information. 

The Commission offices are located at One 
Oxford Valley, Suite 410, Langhorne, Pa. 19047. 
Do it today before you forget! a 
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Panorama’s Pant 


MERCER MASTERPIECES 


Just where did Henry C. Mercer get all those 
thousands of designs for his Moravian tiles? 
Well, to put it politely, let us say he ‘‘borrowed’’ 
most of them. But far from feeling any guilt 
about his practice, Mercer was in a sense proud 
to announce his sources. 

As he states in his original catalogue: Care 
has been taken in the choice of designs believed 
to be worthy of reproduction from original wall 
tiles in Spain, mural patterns from Colonial 
America, Italy and the East, and floor tiles of the 
fifteenth century from England, Germany, and 
France. 

The mold for the Persian Antelope design, 
from which this issue’s cover was derived, was 
cast directly from a brass platter with hammered 
Persian designs. The platter had been one of 
Mercer’s purchases on an archeological expedi- 
tion to Cairo, Egypt in 1882. It is now a part of 
the Fonthill Museum collection. 

The first, and best known, of Mercer’s 
designs came from impressions he made from 
cast iron stove plates which he collected in large 
part from area ‘‘Moravians’’ — hence the name 
of the Pottery and Tile Works. 

But to give Mercer his due, many of the more 
interesting designs were a product of his own 
fascinating imagination. a 


IN THE SWIM 


TWEET! — everyone into the pool! The Red 
Cross is sponsoring two swimming programs 
beginning this Spring. The first, a Water Safety 
Instructor course, is for advanced or senior life- 
savers over 17 years of age. It will be held 
Mondays from 7:00 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
beginning March 15. There is no fee except for 
the price of the required course book. 

The second is a review course for certified 
safety instructors. Beginning on April 8, this 
program will be held on Thursdays from 7:00 
p.m. to 10:00 p.m. Both courses will be taught at 
Central Bucks East High School, Anderson and 
Holicong Roads, Buckingham. For more infor- 
mation call 348-8161. Get into the swim of things 
— safely! 
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PANORAMA HAS GROWN! 


So in order to serve our readers and advertisers 
better, we’re moving to new and larger offices. 
Effective February 23, 1976, please address all 
correspondence and inquiries to our new 
address: 
57 W. Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Our telephone number remains the same: 


(215) 348-9505, a 


r NORTH HILLS 
V MUSICAL 
ASY EXTRAVAGANZA 


Not only are people coming to see Bucks 
County this year, but they’re bringing some- 
thing of themselves to share with us. North Hills 
High School Symphony Band, from suburban 
Pittsburgh, will bring the gift of music. 

This Symphony Band has received wide 
recognition for superior ratings in the Carnegie 
Music Hall Concerts. It has been honored by 
several noted guest conductors, including 
Arthur Fiedler of the Boston Pops. 

En route to an appearance at the Music 
Educators National Convention in Atlantic City 
and then to Washington, D.C., the Symphony 
Band will also appear in Bucks County. Con- 
ducted by Warren S. Mercer, Jr., the Band will 
be in concert at Central Bucks East High School 
in Buckingham on March 11 at 8:30 p.m. Tickets 
are available through the High School or at the 
door: adults, $2.50; students, $1.00; senior 
citizens and handicapped, complimentary. Bring 
the whole family for this exciting concert! a 


MENTAL HEALTH: 
EVERYONE’S CONCERN 


The Delaware Valley Mental Health Founda- 
tion has announced it has speakers available to 
groups and organizations on topics covering 
many aspects of mental health as an awareness 
program for the community. 

The Foundation is devoted to treatment, train- 
ing and research in the field of mental health. Its 
staff of psychiatrists, psychologists, therapists 
and social workers are skilled in the treatment of 
mental disorders but their discussions are 
geared to the mentally healthy who want to 
remain that way. 

Topics include child raising, family life, aging, 
drug abuse, prisons and correctional work and 
adjusting to divorce. The work of the Foundation 
is also explained. 

There is no fee for these speakers; however, 
donations are accepted. Arrangements may be 
made by calling the Delaware Valley Mental 
Health Foundation offices at 345-0444. The 
offices and residential treatment centers are 
located at 833 E. Butler Avenue, Doylestown, 
Pa. Individual and group therapy sessions are 
available on an out-patient basis. Referrals are 
accepted from all sources so if your organization 
would like to know more about the field of 
mental health, call today. a 


BATTLE OF THE BEEF 


When you chomp down on that next slab of 
beef, think about how you would rate it. Is it 
tender and juicy? Is the texture as good as the 
piece you had a month ago? 

Chances are, you might be eating dairy cow 
beef instead of regular steer or heifer beef. A 
taste test is now being conducted by the Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization Center in the Philadel- 
phia area with dairy cow beef supplied by the 
Bucks Meat Producers Cooperative. 

Taste tests have shown that beef from dairy 
cows is quite acceptable. It can be sold cheaper, 
is highly nutritious and has little fat. As this 
meat is much leaner to begin with, the consumer 
gets more edible meat on the plate and less 
money taken out of the pocketbook. 

So if you have the opportunity, try some dairy 
cow beef. Couldn’t you use some product 
price-lowering? E 


BICEN NEWS 


The Bicentennial Commission of Pennsylvania 
is offering copies of the Pennsylvania Bicenten- 
nial Playbook to groups throughout the Com- 
monwealth that are interested in staging 
theatrical productions in commemoration of the 
nation’s 200th birthday. The Playbook includes 
scripts for three plays focusing on the Revolu- 
tionary period, suggestions for additional dra- 
matic projects, a plan for a ‘‘Colonial Happen- 
ing’’ and resource material. 

The Playbook, authored by Dr. Richard 
Duprey, includes plays which have been written 
to appeal to groups ranging from elementary 
students to adults. 


Schools, theatrical groups, Bicentennial or- 
ganizations and other established community 
groups within the Commonwealth are entitled to 
one free copy of the looseleaf book. Additional 
copies or those requested by out-of-state groups 
are priced at $7.50. Interested groups should 
order their copies of the limited edition as soon 
as possible. 

For further information write Pennsylvania 
Bicentennial Playbook, Spiro and Associates, 


It’s March and the planting and gardening 
season stands ready to begin. Many of us may 
be new to this hobby and have hundreds of 
questions on the how to’s of it and don’t know 
where to go. So just for you, the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society is offering a new publica- 
tion, an 80-page handbook of information, 
resources and tools for gardeners in the Greater 
Philadelphia area, entitled The Green Pages. 

It contains a list of tools and what to use them 
for, schools to go to, how to plant, where to get 
information, plants, services, supplies and 
practically everything else for the garden. There 
is also an explanation of what the Penn State and 


GET YOUR 
GARDENING GUIDE 


Inc., 841 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19107. 


The history of art in the United States during 
the past 200 years is the subject of a new motion 
picture entitled, ‘‘USArt — The Gift of 
Ourselves.” 

Produced by the National Endowment for the 
Arts and the Sears-Roebuck Foundation, the 
film looks at the history of the United States 
through the works of its painters, poets, 
musicians, authors and others who found the 
young nation a fertile field for their talents. 

This new Bicentennial film will be available on 
a free-loan basis to clubs, groups, schools and 
organizations. As a teaching tool and to enable 
educators to have a permanent record of the 
film’s contents, the Foundation has also pro- 
duced a 16-page booklet documenting the evolu- 
tion of the arts in the United States during the 
past two centuries. 

National distribution of ‘‘USArt — The Gift of 
Ourselves” will be handled for the Foundation 
and the Endowment by Association - Sterling 
Films, 866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 
10022, through its ten regional film libraries. I 


Rutgers Extension Services include plus a list of 
the names of the county agents of Bucks, 
Chester, Delaware, Montgomery, Philadelphia, 
Burlington, Camden and Gloucester Counties. 

Vocational-technical schools and colleges are 
also listed. A 21-page guide to shopping 
includes plant stores, nurseries and garden 
centers with information on the services and 
supplies available at each. 

Many book and plant stores carry The Green 
Pages, priced at $3.00. It is also available from 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 325 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19106. Get 
growing! a 
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CARE AND DIET FOR DISPOSALS 


Like any machine in your home, special care 
must be given to the waste disposer for it to 
function properly and to assure your own safety. 
The County Extension Service reminds us of the 
proper ways for mechanical food and waste 
disposal. 

Grind food waste only with a strong flow of 
cold water. After grinding, let water and 
disposer run for 30 seconds to flush away waste. 

Check the instructions to see what types of 
waste the manufacturer recommends you put in 
the disposer. You may be able to dispose of hard 
materials such as bone, fruit pits and coffee 
grounds as well as soft foods, for hard items will 
scour the grinding chamber. 

You may also be able to dispose of small 
amounts of fat and grease if you run them 
through with other food wastes and a strong flow 
of cold water. The water will harden the grease 
so it can easily be cut up and flushed away. 
Warm water might melt the grease, allowing it 
to harden farther along in the track and stop up 
waste pipes. 

To dispose of small quantities of fibrous food 
waste, such as corn husks, intersperse them 
with soft food waste. 

Once the disposer is started, stop it only after 
grinding is completed. Don’t try to grind non- 
food wastes. Metal, glass, cloth, paper and 
string just aren’t part of your disposer’s diet. 
Neither are lye or other chemical cleaning 
agents. To prevent foreign materials from 
dropping into the disposer, it’s a good idea to 
put the drain cover in place while the unit is not 
in use. 

If soft materials get caught in the trap below 


BOOKS, BOOKS, BOOKS 


The Bucks County Historical-Tourist Commis- 
sion has announced that copies of its ‘‘Episodes 
In Bucks County” are still available to the 
public. Written by George F. Lebegern, Jr., of 
the Pennsbury School District, this volume has 
been published by the Commission as a special 
tribute to the Bicentennial and is available in a 
limited edition. 

The book is volume two in the history series 
presented by the Commission and has gained 
wide acceptance in the schools of the area. 
Copies are available in many area book stores 
and at the Commission’s office at One Oxford 
Valley, Suite 410, Langhorne, Pa. 19047. | 
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the disposer, they can create a bad odor. To 
wash them away, fill the sink three-quarters full 
of water. Then open the drain and empty the 
sink. If, in spite of all your precautions, your 
disposer stops working, check the machine’s 
power supply. And examine the disposer interior 
for a jam-up. If it is jammed, turn off the switch 
and follow manufacturer’s instructions for 
unclogging it. 

Treat it with care and follow the given direc- 
tions and one of the most convenient household 


machines will last for quite a while. a 


EN 


THUMBS UP 
FOR THE GARDEN SHOW 


Spring is just about here and it’s time to get 
your green thumbs out of hibernation. Take off 
their mittens or gloves and let them ogle over 
the hundreds of magnificent entries at the 1976 
Philadelphia Flower and Garden Show. Let them 
see the many exhibits of Bicentennial celebra- 
tion depicting the role of flowers and plants in 
American life and history in intricate floral 
designs. 

Over 151 major exhibits by nurseries, plant 
societies, garden clubs and educational groups 
will give your thumbs just the start they need. 
Entries in competitive classes in flower arrang- 
ing, gardens and terraces and specimen orchids, 
to name a few, also vie for 48 major awards. 
Trade booths housing all types of horticultural 
and gardening products will be on hand to 
provide everything from seeds to fertilizer, 
mowers and greenhouses. 

Once again, the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society is the sponsor of the Flower Show. A 
non-profit educational institution, the Society 
promotes interest in and distributes information 
about horticulture and ran the first Flower Show 
in America way back in 1829. Its members and 
the Show participants will be your hosts March 7 
through 14 at the Philadelphia Civic Center, 34th 
Street and Civic Center Boulevard in Philadel- 
phia. The Show will be open on two Sundays, 
10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. and Monday through 
Saturday, 10:00 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. Admission for 
adults is $3.50 and $1.00 for those under 12. 

Give your green thumbs some good ideas or 
your brown thumbs some encouragement. 
Thumb on down to the Flower and Garden 
Show! E 


BUCKS BLOOMS 
AT THE FARM SHOW! 


PANORAMA offers hearty congrátulations to 
the following Bucks County individuals and 
organizations who made such a great showing at 
the Pennsylvania Farm Show which was held in 
Harrisburg in January: 

APPLES: 

Homestead Acres Orchards, Perkasie 
BEEF CATTLE: 

Delaware Valley College, Doylestown 

William Warren, Furlong 
DAIRY CATTLE: 

Delaware Valley College, Doylestown 

Lowde Farm, Perkasie 

Wasyl Onulack, Coopersburg 

Scott Shive, Quakertown 

Bruce Swartley, Quakertown 

Mahlon Swartley, Quakertown 

Wish-Wood Farm, Danboro 
EGGS: 

Agway, Inc., Doylestown 

Fairview Farm, Pineville 

Sommer Maid Creamery, Doylestown 
HOME ECONOMICS (Clothing): 

Bonnie Hottle, Coopersburg 
SCHOOL DEMONSTRATION (Agriculture): 

Upper Bucks Vo-Tech School FFA, Perkasie 
SHEEP: 

R. L. Daniels, New Hope 

Delaware Valley College, Doylestown 

Beth Ann Nehoda, Doylestown 
SMALL GRAIN: 

Eugene Bleam, Dublin 
VEGETABLES: 

John Basara, Penndel 

Sally Basara, Ivyland 

Bucks County Vegetable Growers Assn. 

Udino Checchia, Langhorne 

Digirolamo Bros., Cornwells Heights 

Margo Haist, Ivyland 

Matt Haist, Ivyland 

Randy Haist, Ivyland 

Virginia Haist, Ivyland 

Dominick Pellegrino, Ivyland 

Dorothy Pellegrino, Cornwells Heights 

Harry Shaefer, Ivyland 

Ralph Shelmire, Churchville 

Verna Shelmire, Churchville 

Kenneth Solly, Ivyland 

Morrell Solly, Ivyland 

Richard Solly, Ivyland 

Robert Solly, Ivyland 

Ann Specca, Trevose 

Dave Specca, Jr., Trevose 

Romeo Specca, Trevose 

Nancy Woodward, Richboro 
WOOL: 

Delaware Valley College, Doylestown 

R. Gilbert, Doylestown 

We applaud your efforts and those of the 
hundreds of others who also participated. Nice 
going! E 


In this special issue — a salute to 
the County Seat of Bucks; where 
PANORAMA was born and which we 
still call home base — we have focused 
on many aspects of life in Doylestown 
today and yesterday. 

The Mercer Museum’s exciting 
renaissance is covered via articles by 
Colene George and Janice Leefeldt 
Painter, and our cover, which won a 
prize for its artist, owes its inspiration 
to one of Dr. Mercer’s tile designs. 

Maureen Haggerty has researched 
the fascinating history of the Melinda 
Cox Library, and a contemporary com- 
munity project is described in Colene 
George’s feature on the Jaycees/ 
BARC barn restoration. 

On hand, too, is the second in Terry 
McNealy’s series on Bucks County 
Revolutionaries, and the guide to 
champion area trees by Judith Marden- 
Naftulin (for which she won a first 
prize in our contest), beautifully illus- 
trated by Joan Poole, weds the talents 
of two Doylestonians. 

Because we think their adventures 
will interest all our readers, the letters 
of a Yardley family who are on a nine- 
month tour of the U. S. and Mexico in 
a motor home provide the content of a 
new column beginning in this issue. 

We deliberately did not try to have 
our Nutshell Guide editor write a 
column on shopping in Doylestown. 
There are so many good shops, we 
would either have ended up with a 
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Photography by Robert Smith-Felver 


Jim Moros points out an item of special interest 
at the Museum. 


ansdale resident Jim Moros 

readily admits to being an 

‘‘Indian’’ for all of his life — 
in more than one sense of the word. 
Half-jokingly recalling his youthful 
clashes with the traditional school sys- 
tem as first evidence, he qualifies him- 
self by telling how his father spurred 
his interest in American Indians, 
building him an Indian collection of his 
own, buying him books, headdresses, 
and a representative sampling of 
Indian handiwork and crafts. 

This childhood fascination with In- 
dians eventually led Moros to the 
Department of Archaeology at the Uni- 
versity of Maine. His undergraduate 
studies, which focused on the Penob- 
scott and Abnacki Indians, native to 
Maine, involved a combination of 
research and field work — at least two 
days per week were spent digging at 
several prehistoric and historic sites 
located within a ten-mile radius of the 
University. From the University of 
Maine, Moros went on to graduate 
studies at Temple University and 
Northern Arizona State. At Arizona, 


—————— 
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CAUTION... 


Jim Moros’ studies were centered 
around the specialized field of paleo- 
botany, the study of the forerunners of 
the local Navajo and Hopi tribes. It 
was this graduate work which helped 
him formulate his current forward- 
looking approach to archaeology. 

Today, Moros characterizes his 
archaeological concerns as being 50% 
classical and 50% environmental in 
nature. He looks to integrate the more 
traditional archaeological concerns for 
prehistoric and ancient cultures with 
the contributing, changing environ- 
mental aspects of a culture’s particular 
native region. In the archaeological 
context of dating relics and estab- 
lishing ethnographic and cultural data, 
he also examines such considerations 
as the basic utilization of land through 
time, changes in the nature of the 
region’s environment itself, techno- 
logical changes, and the demographics 
of the region — the movement of 
people — all with the goal of formu- 
lating a continuing overview of a 
region, its people, and their culture 
through time. Working, for example, 
from 10,000 B.C. to the present, 
Moros pursues what he likes to call 
‘the wave of the future’’ to make total 
cultural and environmental impact 
statements for presentation to the 
public. His current efforts to do just 
this have placed him in cooperation 
with the Bucks County Department of 
Natural Resources. He has served as 
an archaeological consultant at Tocks 
Island, as well as at various proposed 
construction sites throughout the 
county. 

Jim Moros’ primary current project, 
however, links him with the Mercer 
Museum in Doylestown, where he is 
employed by the Bucks County Histor- 
ical Society as a staff archaeologist. 
Backed by federal funding, Moros’ 
work revolves around analyzing, cata- 
loging and inventorying the Museum’s 
American Indian collection. Together 
with reorganizing and redisplaying the 
collection, he particularly wants to 
make a cultural analysis of the local 


relics in the collection. The results of 
his work are to be filed for public use 
at the Museum. 

The Mercer Museum’s American 
Indian collection reflects its founder’s 
concern for tools through time. The 
collection includes a small, but diversi- 
fied, selection of pottery from the 
American Southwest, Peru and other 
South American locations, wicker bas- 
kets from the Northwest and Califor- 
nia, various examples of American 
Indian beadwork, trading pipes, and 
personal ornaments, and even some 
Equadorian pots. As Moros puts it, the 
Mercer collection constitutes ‘‘a really 
nice refresher course in archaeology in 
general.’’ Also included are various 
Indian tools—arrowheads, axe- and 
hammer-heads, spear points, and 
pottery for preparation, cooking, and 
storage of food—all of which have 
been donated by various people: 
amateur archaeologists, farmers who 
unearthed the relics while plowing 
their fields or collected by Dr. Mercer, 
himself. 

The locations where many of the 
objects were found were recorded at 
the time of donation, but, until Moros 
started his project, no systematic cata- 
loging was ever undertaken. Using 
this minimal information, together 
with local historical background data 
gleaned from the Museum’s library, 
and various county records, such as 
deedwork and tax records, Moros also 
hopes to collect and trace both pre- 
historic and colonial archaeological 
sites in the county area. Thus far he 
has tentatively located four sites, one 
each at Upper and Lower Black Eddy, 
one just over the county border into 
Montgomery County, and one at Play- 
wicki. However, in divulging these 
locations, he is quick to stress that any 
potential for methodical archaeological 
research which a site may hold can be 
quickly and effectively negated by 
“treasure hunters,’ who, in their 
search for Indian relics, disturb the 
site and disrupt or remove valuable 
archaeological data. 


Archeologist 


ut how does Jim Moros, as 
B an archaeologist, operate? 
What does he do? Where 
does he start? In theory, the archaeolo- 
gist works with certain stereotyped 
notions about the people and culture 
which he is investigating. Often he 
defines characteristics by stereotyped 
guidelines, looking either for evidence 
of general trends in lifestyle or for 
variations from these trends. How- 
ever, in attempting either to verify or 
to disprove these stereotypes, there is 
always the danger that the archaeolo- 
gist can easily close his mind to other, 
new possibilities and theories. As 
Moros emphasizes, working from con- 
venient typologies can be ‘‘sometimes 
good, sometimes bad, sometimes lead- 
ing.” He admits to maintaining a 
certain degree of openness in his own 
work; he says, “I tend to be much 
more random than that, and to let 
everything fall into place . . . whether 
it does or it doesn’t.” 

Primarily then, the archaeologist is 
concerned with the cultural traits em- 
braced by the people he is studying. In 
American Indian life, contrary to the 
popular notion, the tribal group did not 
necessarily constitute a unified culture 
for a people. Moros points out that 
tribal membership, to a degree, indi- 
cates a particular overall stereotype 
lifestyle, with certain common and 
basic trends. For example, the tribes 
of eastern Pennsylvania, unlike the 
plains Indians, had no evident system 
of fortified villages. Cultures, how- 
ever, tend to be much more restricted 
groups than tribes, and are usually 
coordinated with different plots of 
land, or different water sources. 
Though tribal ‘‘allegiances’’ may be 
shared, cultural variances are com- 
monly observed between people living 
near different drainage systems — in 
the Bucks County area, the various 
creeks and tributaries feeding into the 
Delaware River. The reason, Moros 
explains, is that each drainage system 
has its own special ecological niche, 
which is exploited in a slightly differ- 


at Work 


by Janice Leefeldt Painter 


ent manner. It is these cultural vari- 
ances — the adaptations and develop- 
ments that differ, often slightly, from 
one drainage system-environment to 
the next — which interest Moros. 

The Mercer Museum’s American 
Indian collection spans three basic 
periods of civilization: the late archaic 
period, the transitional period and the 
woodland period. Based on an estima- 
tion using the traditional archaeologi- 
cal stereotypes (since no recorded soil 
information was included with the 
donated artifacts), the collection is 
dated from about 2,000 B.C. to 1600 
A.D. The dating of relics is based on 
the characteristic shape, function and 
materials of various sets of tools, 
called tool kits. Moros explains that 
each man was responsible for his own 
tool kit; when he reached maturity, he 
made his own tools for hunting and 
defense. 

In the archaic period, the typical tool 
kit consisted of stemmed points, made 
from soapstone or steotite, and, to- 
wards the late archaic era, winged and 
bored counterweights, which were 
fitted onto a shaft or spear and acted 
as a counterbalance to propel the 
weapon and to enable the point to 
penetrate more deeply into its target. 
The archaic period is marked by the 
first appearance of pottery, as well as 
these simple tools. The relatively 
square and elongated pots of this era 
were carved from soapstone. The tran- 
sitional tool kit is distinguished by 
side-notched points, smaller-stemmed 
tools and clay pottery. In the final, 
woodland period, the spear was re- 
placed with the bow and arrow. Bows 
were flat on one side, made of bent ash 
or pine, and strung with sinew. The 
projectile points of this period were 
small and triangular. In the late wood- 
land epoch, when the Indians traded 
for brass, they duplicated this type of 
triangular point, forging arrowheads 
from the metal. Jasper, quartzite and 
flint were sometimes used to make 
points as well. While the majority of 
the tools in the Mercer collection date 


As Moros puts it, the Mercer 
collection constitutes ‘‘a really 
nice refresher course in archae- 
ology in general.”’ 


back to the early and middle woodland 
periods, a thorough representation of 
tool kits from each epoch is on display. 
iven a degree of familiarity 

with local archaeological 

sites, and a knowledge of 

the strata, signs and the gathered 
archaeological evidence from these 
sites, together with the data offered in 
the various tool kits, the archaeologist 
sets out to ascertain pertinent ethno- 
graphic data — data concerning the 
origins, history and customs of a 
people. Jim Moros observes that there 
are several factors which make his 
current ethnographic studies of the 
Indians of eastern Pennsylvania a good 
deal more challenging. First, the soil 
of the area can be highly acidic. In 
combination with the high humidity 
which we experience locally, this 
acidity accounts for a great deal of 
(Continued on next page) 
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decay to buried artifacts made from 
cloth and other organic materials. In 
digging, then, it is often the debris, or 
the leftovers of the site, which are un- 
earthed. In such a ‘‘random sampling 
of a random sampling’’ the actual data 
which serves as a basis for ethnologi- 
cal observations is simply not to be 
found. To further complicate matters, 
Moros notes that, historically speak- 
ing, there seem to have been few 
ethnological accounts and writings left 
behind by early visitors to the area, as 
ethnological interest in the local 
Indians only grew after the Indians 
themselves had left Pennsylvania for 
the western territories. Eastern Penn- 
sylvania sadly lacks such overviews as 
those of Captain Cook, in the North- 
west, or those of the Spanish, in the 
Southwest. 

However, there are certain gener- 
ally-accepted stereotypes for the local 
Indians of the historical woodland 
period that can be noted. The Penn- 
sylvania woodland Indians had a sys- 
tem of village life, practiced basic 
farming, cultivating corn, pumpkins, 
small potatoes and Indian root. They 
were hunting and gathering peoples, 
who fished in the local water systems. 
The Indians of this late historical 
period seem to have been rather 
benevolent, not warlike. They had no 
stockades, and worked their own plots 
of ground, in a manner which Moros 
terms was ‘‘more or less very tradi- 
tional to the Bucks County farm that’s 
randomly spread across the country- 
side.” It is speculative that the various 
farm-groups had peaceful rapport with 
their neighbors. By the late colonial 
epoch, when the Indian population was 
depleted to, at most, 20% of the 
original numbers as a result of the 
westward emigration, only scattered 
clans and small groups of inbred 
families remained, each living in the 
region defined by its drainage system 
and farmstead. Moros notes that these 
Indians were mostly of the Leni 
Lenape tribe, yet their lifestyles were 
so diversified that such a tribal typing, 
in itself, is too simplistic to be truly 
descriptive. 

Certain other characteristic aspects 
of eastern Pennsylvania woodland 
Indian lifestyles are generally agreed 


upon. The women, who were the 
potters, used local clay to build their 
egg-shaped, cone-bottomed wares, 
coiling, pressing, paddling and incis- 
ing the clay, then marking it with cord 
and fabric, and low-firing the pieces 
without glaze. The pottery was basi- 
cally utilitarian, for cooking and stor- 
age of food. Cooking, itself, was done 
both outdoors and indoors, according 
to seasonal conditions — ‘‘indoors’’ 
being one of the two prevalent types of 
shelter: either the circular wigwam or 
the longhouse variation. The circular 
wigwam was sometimes subterranean, 
or partially so, as a hole was dug and 
the wigwam was built over it. The 
circular or eliptical longhouse was 
similar to those of the Iroquois, but, 
rather than having a center hall with 
living quarters on either side, it had all 
of its compartmentalized living space 
off to one side. In the woodland period, 
clothing was made from skins and 
cloth which was woven from organic 
matter — locally, neither of which 
have. been preserved well enough to 


YOU WANT 


determine many further details about 
dress. Together with the traditional 
beadwork, wampum belts and pend- 
ants of stone were worn for personal 
adornment. 

Woodland Indians indigenous to 
eastern Pennsylvania followed varying 
burial practices. Burials were some- 
times adjacent to the village, some- 
times in the local vicinity, sometimes 
outside of the village, sometimes out- 
side of the front door. Burial positions 
were sometimes flexed, sometimes 
not. Likewise, sometimes grave goods 
were buried with the deceased — and 
sometimes such goods weren’t in- 
cluded in the burial. Instances of 
second burials have been observed. In 
short, the only common factor seems 
to be that these Indians did not make 
use of burial mounds, for no such 
mounds have been found locally. 

or Jim Moros, though, these 

| R pretiminery observations 
about the lives of once-local 

Indians only comprise a beginning, a 
basis for further archaeological explor- 
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ations-yet-to-come. After his work at 
the Mercer Museum is completed, he 
plans to return to his cabin in Maine to 
continue his studies of the Penobscott 
and Abnacki Indians, as well as, 
perhaps, occasionally returning to the 
practice of stonemasonry which he 
learned in his student days. As he 
reasons, ‘‘Aside from laying stones 
and archaeology, there’s not much 
else that I can do for more than twelve 
hours a day. These two things I think 
of as pleasures, as well as jobs.” And 
as for the ‘‘Indian’’ in Moros, it sur- 
vives, alive and active as ever. He has 
recently made himself a wooden 
shield, which, so far, stands blank, 
awaiting the decorative, individualized 
protective motif which traditionally 
symbolizes the Indian initiation into 
manhood. Within the next couple of 
months, however, he plans to venture 
out into the Maine woods, and there to 
test himself as the Indians did a long 
time ago, awaiting his vision and the 
guardian spirit which will reveal his 
own special symbol to him. La 
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by Colene George 


If you’ve ever felt uncomfortable 
with retarded people, it might be of 
help to know that retarded people 
often feel uncomfortable with us. 
Some may even be afraid of us, fearing 
that we may ridicule them, talk too 
loudly, too fast or maybe just too much 
for them to understand. Perhaps their 
worst fear is that we will ignore them 
altogether. It is important to realize 
that the emotional, social, and recre- 
ational needs of the retarded are no 
different from our own. 

Acknowledging these needs, the 
Doylestown Jaycees, together with the 
help of the retarded residents of 
Harvey House, have gone to work 
renovating the late 1800’s barn behind 
Harvey House into a recreation center 
for the residents. 


Harvey House, a neighborhood 
home centrally located on Harvey 
Street in Doylestown, provides a group 
living arrangement for retarded 
adults. It is sponsored by the Bucks 
County Association of Retarded Chil- 
dren, Inc. (BARC) in the hopes of 
creating as normal a community living 
experience as possible. For some resi- 
dents, the experience of Harvey House 
may eventually enable them to live 
self-sufficiently within the community. 
Because it was not until 1971 that the 
federal ‘‘Right to Education Law” 
made it mandatory for schools to 
conduct special classes geared to the 
needs of the retarded, none of the resi- 
dents ever had the chance for a 
meaningful education. It’s quite pos- 
sible that if they had, some would be 
self-sufficient and self-supporting to- 
day. Presently the residents either 
attend school (most attend vocational 
school) or the sheltered workshop for 
the retarded. 

Although Harvey House can accom- 
modate seven residents, its renovation 
was, of necessity, concerned with 
creating enough kitchen and bedroom 
space for the residents, leaving little 
actual living space. The need for more 
living and recreational space was 
brought to the attention of Joe Olm- 
stead, president of the Doylestown 
Jaycees, who was at the time casting 
about for a good local project for the 


Jaycees. 

In sweatshirts and grubbies, the 
Jaycees and residents started work on 
the barn, grappling with the first prior- 
ity, that of removing the years and 
years’ accumulation of trash in the 
barn. Treadway Disposal provided the 
two large flat-bed trucks and trash 
compactor truck necessary to haul the 
rubbish. 

So that work inside the barn could 
continue in bad weather, it was 
mandatory that the damaged section of 
the roof be repaired. Tony Fennell, a 
Jaycee and an ex-roofer, came through 
with the free labor — his. Clark Roof- 
ing provided the professional assist- 
ance for a difficult aspect of the repair. 
The other top priority, hooking into the 
sewer line and installing the heating, 
will be done by Leonard Rose and 
Sons. 

The first floor plans call for a tele- 
vision room; recreation room with 
fold-up pingpong table and pool table; 
a game room for cards, checkers, etc.; 
a centrally-located kitchenette; and a 
bathroom. The upstairs loft will be 
used as an exercise room or for what- 
ever purpose the residents want. 

The man on the ground floor of the 
renovation is Bob Qualls, a Jaycee and 
an architectural designer with the firm 
of Cylinder and Brown, Planners and 
Architects. He takes an intense per- 
sonal interest in the renovation. As 
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chairman of the project he has drawn 
up the blueprints and renderings. His 
desire to create a very social atmos- 
phere, with the different activities and 
groups enticing people from one room 
to another, has led to a free flow 
design in which all the rooms open to 
others. All the first floor rooms flow 
into the centrally-located kitchenette. 
“No one will ever feel alone here,” 
says Bob. Large windows will enable 
the people inside to see what’s going 
on outside and vice versa. 

The open feeling flows to the 
upstairs as well, where two portions of 
the floor were removed to create 
balconies, which will enable people 
upstairs to observe what’s going on 
downstairs and vice versa. Large 
exterior windows will front the bal- 
conies, allowing people to see outside 
as well. The whole mood will be one of 
openness and airiness; yet the rustic 
atmosphere of the barn will be 
preserved by use of as much of the 
original barn wood as possible. 

Through working together on the 
project, the Jaycees and residents 
have already met some of each other’s 
social needs. This is especially impor- 
tant to the residents, whose opportuni- 
ties for outside social contact are 
limited. Whenever the Jaycees show 
up for work on the barn, the residents 
enthusiastically pitch in to help. One 
resident, who happens to be a good 
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amateur photographer, has been pho- 
tographing the work and workers in 
progress. After the work sessions, the 
Jaycees and residents usually get 
together in the house for coffee and 
discussion. 

The project is not a one-shot by any 
means, according to the Jaycees. It 
will become one of their perpetual 
ones. Though the immediate plan is to 
renovate the barn, hopefully by April, 
future plans range from putting in a 
patio and landscaping to actually 
helping plan games, projects and other 
activities involving the residents. 

One of the hopes of the Jaycees is 
that eventually the community as well 
may use the recreation center, en- 
abling the residents to extend their 
social opportunities beyond each other. 
Already several neighborhood teen- 
agers are involved with the project. 
Hopefully this social interaction will 
generate a greater understanding and 
acceptance of the retarded and per- 
haps a greater willingness on the part 
of the community to meet their social 
and emotional needs. cts] 


OFF THE TOP OF MY HEAD 
(Continued from page 9) 


catalog or be forced to leave some 
unmentioned; suffice it to say that 
there’s friendliness, warmth and 
charm in abundance in Doylestown, 
along with excellent merchandise. 

Since 1959 PANORAMA has grown 
along with Doylestown and Bucks 
County, and this past year we have 
made many new friends in surround- 
ing areas. We firmly believe the future 
is bright, providing it is faced with 
energy, optimism and imagination. In 
that regard, Doylestown has had a 
long and successful history of meeting 
challenges without surrendering its 
charm or individuality; in 1976, PANO- 
RAMA expects to see that history 
repeat itself. 


Cordially, 
Seg lUallerilac:, 


Gerry Wallerstein 
Editor & Publisher 
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A Lady named Melinda 


Although the Melinda Cox Free 
Library is a Doylestown landmark, few 
residents of the community are famil- 
iar with the life of the woman whose 
name has become synonymous with 
the red brick building on the corner of 
Broad and East Court Streets. Since 
this month’s issue of PANORAMA 
focuses on the county seat, it seems 
appropriate to devote a few pages to 
this nineteenth-century Doylestonian 
and her family. 

Melinda, the daughter of Col. John 
Hines, was born in 1803. Her paternal 
grandfather, Col. William Hines, was 
a military man. His father, Mathew, 
who emigrated to America in 1718, 
was the son of Lord Mathew Hines, a 
member of the Irish Parliament in the 
1600’s. Melinda’s father was a saddler 
whose association with the militia 


by Maureen Haggerty 


included seven years of service as a 
Major and seven as a Colonel, and her 
son, Charles, described his grand- 
father as ‘‘much decorated in military 
affairs.” 

In November, 1825, Melinda mar- 
ried 25-year-old William Cox. Jervis, 
the first of their three sons, was born 
in 1827. John’s arrival was celebrated 
two years later, but in 1831, a year 
before William and Melinda Cox an- 
nounced the birth of Charles, John was 
buried in the cemetery of the Baptist 
Church in New Britain. 

At this time, the family was living on 
East State Street. The dwelling, now 
occupied by the law offices of Robert 
Yaroschuk and William A. Gross, was 
built by William Cox in 1830. He was a 
mason by profession, and it was while 
he was working in Buckingham that he 


Illustration by Earl Handy 


suffered the injuries which led to his 
death four months after the birth of his 
third child. 

According to the June 5, 1832 
edition of The Bucks County Intelli- 
gencer, while William was ‘‘engaged 
in securing a scaffolding for a building 
at which he was employed, part of it 
suddenly gave way, and he was precip- 
itated backward from a height of about 
thirteen feet, his neck and shoulders 
coming in contact with the ground.” 

‘‘Paralysis of the lower extremities 
ensued, but his mental faculties were 
unimpaired. On the 26th, the disease 
suddenly attacked the vital functions, 
and within a few hours death termin- 
ated his sufferings,’ the account 
continued. It concluded by assuring 
readers, ‘‘Mr. Cox was an affectionate 

(Continued on next page) 
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husband and father, an enterprising, 
industrious, and respected citizen, and 
his loss is a subject of much regret by 
the community of which he was so 
useful a member.”’ 

William died intestate, but an inven- 
tory taken shortly after his death listed 
among his effects five comfortables, 
whose total worth was $4.50, ten 
empty casks which were found in the 
cellar and valued at 12c apiece, a 
$12.00 cow, and ‘‘Ceres (a picture),’’ 
whose market value was estimated at 
10c. 

The Orphans’ Court of Bucks 
County appointed guardians for Jervis 
and Charles and ordered their father’s 
property sold for payment of debts. 
The sale of William’s possessions 
realized a sum in excess of the amount 
needed to settle his outstanding debts 
and pay his funeral expenses, and his 
widow petitioned the Court to estab- 
lish a trust fund with the remainder. 
The Court created the fund and 
honored Melinda’s request that inter- 
est on it be paid to her during her life 
and that the principal become payable 
to William’s heirs at her death. 

After the death of her husband and 
the sale of her home, Melinda and her 
sons moved into a house on the North 
side of East State Street. Years later, 
in his never-completed autobiography, 
Charles wrote, “I am told I was a 
sickly child, and for the first eleven 
months of my life had to be carried on 
a pillow, and it was doubtful whether I 
would live through my first year or 
not.” His health improved, and in 
1835 Melinda entrusted the care of her 
children to her own parents and went 
to New York City, where her brother 
was in the clothing business. 

The young widow spent a year in the 
city, learning to make children’s 
clothes. She returned to Doylestown, 
and in Charles’s words, ‘‘started an 
humble house for herself, my brother, 
and I.’’ His mother ‘‘commenced 
working at her trade,” Charles re- 
lated, ‘‘and for several years worked at 
it faithfully for the support of herself 
and her two boys.’”’ The household also 
included a schoolmistress, who lived 
with the Coxes on East Court St. in 
what Charles later indicated was ‘‘the 
first house next to the Trust Com- 


pany’s new building.” 

Four years later, Melinda again had 
a State Street address. The school- 
mistress is not mentioned a second 
time in Charles’s notes (the only exist- 
ing source of his family’s history), and 
it is impossible to determine whether 
or not she continued to board with 
Mrs. Cox. Nor is it certain when 
Jervis, who spent much of his life in 
Ohio, left his mother’s home. 

Thanks to Charles’s decision to 
begin his autobiography and his 
prominence in Doylestown society, it is 
possible to reconstruct the events of 
his life more completely. 

Grandfather Hines taught Charles to 
read, and he attended Doylestown 
Academy, where he was considered ‘‘a 
bright, precocious pupil who made 
rapid strides in his studies.’’ The lad’s 
grandfather also introduced him to the 
‘‘manuel arms,” and the child was 
characterized as ‘‘extremely patriotic 
in his impulses.”’ 

Charles’s childhood and adoles- 
cence were so thoroughly dominated 
by his mother and the Hines clan that 
the youngster did not even know 
whether or not any of his Cox relatives 
were still living. As he matured, 
Charles noted this imbalance. He 
became anxious to learn more about 
his father’s family, but Melinda’s 
emotional reaction to any mention of 
her husband discouraged Charles from 
pursuing the subject, and toward the 
close of the century, he recalled: 

“I have been able to learn 
much about my maternal ances- 
try, and little about my paternal. 
When I grew to an age to desire 
to know these things and would 
speak to my mother about my 
father, she would invariably go 
away and have a cry. She could 
not talk about my father without 
being wholly overcome. As much 
as I was desirous of learning the 
history of his family, I was not 
willing to learn it through her 
sufferings, so gave it up.”’ 

At the outbreak of the Mexican War 
in 1846, Charles, though not yet fifteen 
years old, was one of the first to enlist 
in the Doylestown Grays. The Bucks 
County Company enjoyed a state-wide 
reputation, but the quota of troops for 
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the War had been filled by the time the 
men were prepared for battle. Conse- 
quently, the Grays could not be 
accepted for service, and Charles, 
despite his youthful enthusiasm for 
battlefield adventure, did not see 
combat during the two-year conflict. 

Details of the next ten years of 
Charles’s life are vague, revealing 
only that the 16-year-old boy went to 
New York in 1848. Following a five- 
year apprenticeship, the young man 
worked for a year at an unspecified 
trade, travelled as a ‘‘collector for a 
drug house’’ for two years, then spent 
another year working at his trade, this 
time in Philadelphia. 

In 1857, Charles drifted to Colum- 
bus, Ohio, where, after two years in 
the saddle, collecting for an agricul- 
tural house, he went into business for 
himself. At about this same time, he 
joined the Ohio State Fencibles, ‘‘the 
crack military company of the West, 
composed of the best elements of 
Columbus.”’ He ‘‘became an expert in 
drill and other soldierly qualifications 
and took a large interest in the 
fortunes and welfare of the company,”’ 
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which appeared in public on many 
state occasions. 

The Fencibles went to the front 
when the Civil War erupted in April, 
1861, but Charles and several others 
stayed at home to reorganize the com- 
pany. In September of the same year, 
Charles, ‘‘very handsome and especi- 
ally soldierly in his bearing,’’ was ap- 
pointed Adjutant of the 113th Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry. He served with the 
Army of the Cumberland until June, 
1863, when he was discharged for dis- 
ability resulting from an attack of 
typhoid fever. 

During the last days of Reconstruc- 
tion, Charles became involved in buy- 
ing cotton and shipping it from the 
South to the North. He operated prin- 
cipally along the Mississippi River, 
and in his obituary, The Doylestown 
Democrat of June 4, 1914 recounted 
that, ‘‘Many times he was compelled 
to run the gauntlet of either the 
Confederate or Union lines and had 
many exciting adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes.”’ 

These experiences heightened his 
interest in cotton as a commodity, and 
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Charles returned to New York, became 
a broker on the Cotton Exchange, and 
was recognized as one of the city’s 
leading cotton authorities. He was also 
recognized as a devoted son to 
Melinda, who was now an invalid, and 
in January, 1890, after reporting 
Charles’s return to New York following 
a seven-day visit with his mother, the 
local newspaper editorialized, ‘‘Few 
sons excel Mr. Cox in affectionate 
attention to their Mother.” 

It appears likely that the printed 
opinion had a basis in fact. Writing 
about his mother in his autobiography, 
Charles commented, ‘‘Her life seemed 
really to commence with me.” Me- 
linda also contributed to the impres- 
sion that Charles was her favorite son. 
Although Jervis, too, survived her, 
Melinda’s will did not mention her 
older son, dictating that, ‘‘All of my 
personal property and real estate of 
any and every kind and description 
and wherever situated, I give and 
bequeath to my dear son, Charles C. 
Cox, his heirs and assigns forever.” 

Melinda’s real estate holdings in- 
cluded the house at 17 East State St. 
where she was living at the time of her 
death in 1890. Charles traveled from 
New York to attend his mother’s 
funeral, and some time within the next 
four years, he took up residence in 
Doylestown. Although he retained his 
seat on the Cotton Exchange until 
1900, when chronic rheumatism forced 
him to sell it, Charles stopped partici- 
pating in active trading several years 
before the turn of the century, and his 
retirement probably preceded his re- 
turn to Pennsylvania. 

Charles spent the last two decades 
of his life at 17 East State St., on 
property which now belongs to the Bell 
Telephone Company. When he died of 
uremic poisoning in 1914, he was one 
of the oldest native citizens of Doyles- 
town, and The Doylestown Democrat 
remembered him as an ardent Demo- 
crat, a shrewd and successful busi- 
nessman who read newspapers omniv- 
erously and kept in close touch with 
current events and was an entertaining 
conversationalist. 

The paper eulogized him as ‘ʻa 
typical gentleman of the old school, 
courteous in manner, punctilious in his 


chivalric bearing toward the gentler 
sex, and a favorite with all who 
enjoyed his friendship,” mentioning 
“‘his active mind, great interest in the 
history and tradition of Doylestown, 
and his wide acquaintance with prom- 
inent men in New York, Boston, 
Washington, and Ohio.’’ 

‘‘Had he been inclined to enter 
politics, he would undoubtedly have 
forged to the front in public life. He 
knew . . . of the secret spring that 
moves men upon the political checker- 
board and was a close calculator of 
election outcomes, but the notoriety 
attached to political life was distasteful 
to him, and he declined all offers of his 
prominent friends to induce him to 
enter it,” declared the writer. 

The tombstone Charles purchased 
for the Cox family plot in the cemetery 
of the New Britain Baptist Church indi- 
cates that Jervis died in 1903, eleven 
years before his younger brother. 
Since neither of William and Me- 
linda’s sons ever married, Charles was 
the last of their descendents. Ironi- 
cally, it was the extinction of the family 
that gave birth to the Melinda Cox 
Free Library. 

After expressing his desire to be 
buried ‘‘by the side of my dear 
mother,’’ Charles provided funds for 
‘‘a modest monument to mark the spot 

. and to keep said monument in 
order,’’ and directed his executor to 
distribute his clothing ‘‘among the 
deserving poor of this town.”’ 

The will also included instructions 
for the disposition of such prized 
possessions as ‘‘the large, easy, 
turkish chair now in my room, my 
mosaic cuff buttons and stud from 
Florence, Italy, a set of three gold — 
with small diamonds — studs, my 
diamond collar button, my gold watch 
and chain, the inscription on the 
outside of the case, ‘G. Ranger to his 
old and dear friend, C. C. Cox’ to 
remain there always, my set of three 
pearl studs, my handsomely colored 
Meerschaum pipe, my silk bed quilt 
with my monogram imprinted thereon, 
my ivory manicure set in seal skin 
case, and my travelling case in 
alligator skin with my initials by 
Tiffany & Company of New York 

Continued on page 56 
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If any individual served as the father 
figure to the Revolutionary movement 
in Bucks County, surely it was Joseph 
Hart. Though he was past sixty when 
the colonies declared their independ- 
ence, he was more active than any 
other man in organizing the local 
militia; he held several political of- 
fices, and vigorously devoted his life to 
achieving independence and establish- 
ing the new republican government at 
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PART II 


by Terry A. McNealy 


the local level. As a leader in both the 
civil and military activities, Joseph 
Hart was one of the most important 
men in Bucks County in the Revolu- 
tion. 

Hart was born on September 1, 
1715, in Warminster, the son of John 
and Eleanor Crispin Hart. Though he 
belonged to only the third generation 
since the establishment of Pennsyl- 
vania by William Penn, his family 


already had a long tradition of public 
service, and it was one of the patrician 
class in Bucks County. Joseph’s father 
was prominent in the county, serving 
as sheriff, coroner and justice of the 
county courts. His mother was the 
granddaughter of both Thomas 
Holme, Penn’s Surveyor-General, and 
William Crispin, one of Penn’s com- 
missioners for settling the colony. 

Joseph Hart fit comfortably into this 
pattern of public life. When he chose 
to take the side of the independence 
movement, the Revolution gained a 
man of long experience and the 
highest credentials on the local scene. 

His military career began when he 
was 32. He was Ensign in a company 
of ‘‘Associators’’ raised in Bucks 
County early in 1748 for “King 
George’s War,” as the War of the 
Austrian Succession was known in 
America. His entry into politics came 
not long afterwards, when he was 
elected sheriff in October 1749 for a 
three-year term. With the coming of 
the French and Indian War, Hart again 
took arms as captain of a company 
from Bucks County in 1756. 

At home, Joseph managed the 
family plantation in Warminster in 
partnership with his father. In 1740, he 
had married his cousin, Elizabeth 
Collet, and they had six children. 
Beginning in 1741, Joseph made a 
number of land purchases, and even- 
tually accumulated real estate hold- 
ings of over 800 acres in Warminster 
and elsewhere. In addition to super- 
vising his plantations and to his 
political and military activities, Hart 
found time to devote to a variety of 
cultural institutions. Both he and his 
father were among the founders of the 
Southampton Baptist Church when it 
was organized on April 8, 1746. (The 
Hart family was originally Quaker, but 
Joseph’s grandfather became a Bap- 
tist after the Keithian schism in the 
1690’s.) When Joseph’s father died in 
1763, Joseph succeeded him as a 
trustee of the church and continued to 
serve in that position until his death. 

He had literary interests as well. He 
was one of the founders of the Hat- 
borough Library Company, one of the 
first libraries in Pennsylvania outside 
of Philadelphia, in 1755. As early as 


1758 he was a trustee for a school in 
Warminster Township which was 
funded by subscriptions from the 
neighboring residents. Among his 
duties was recruiting a new teacher for 
the school, to teach Latin, Greek and 
English, when the former teacher, 
James Stirling, accepted a better offer 
at a ‘‘large new Stone School-House”’ 
in neighboring Northampton Town- 
ship. Later on, in 1774, Hart was a 
trustee of a school associated with the 
Southampton Baptist Church. 

Public duties claimed Hart’s atten- 
tion more and more. In 1764, he was 
commissioned a Justice of the Bucks 
County Court of Quarter Sessions. In 
addition to its judicial function, this 
court was the chief administrative ele- 
ment in the county government, 
responsible for laying out and main- 
taining roads and bridges, for licens- 
ing taverns, and for a variety of other 
matters. 

Hart’s prominent position in the old 
colonial government did not prevent 
him from being in the forefront of the 
movement to oppose Great Britain’s 
oppressions. At the first formal meet- 
ing in Bucks County to consider the 
state of affairs on July 9, 1774, Hart 
was ehosen one of the county’s seven 
delegates to the Provincial Convention 
at Philadelphia a week later. The 
meeting then resolved that there 
should be a ‘‘general Congress’’ of all 
the colonies to secure the liberties to 
which they were entitled. 

The Convention, which met at 
Carpenters’ Hall, passed a similar 
resolution, and Hart was one of the 
members who were chosen to carry the 
resolution to the Provincial Assembly 
requesting its support for the calling of 
the First Continental Congress. 

While virtually no one was yet think- 
ing about open rebellion, Americans 
were busily forming the organizations 
needed to protect their liberties more 
effectively. On December 15, 1774, 
Bucks Countians met to elect a ‘‘Com- 
mittee of Observation’’ to carry out the 
instructions of the First Continental 
Congress at the local level. Joseph 
Hart was one of those elected, and at 
the committee’s first meeting on 
January 16, 1775, he was unanimously 
elected chairman. 


Hart presided over this vitally im- 
portant committee for the next year 
and a half, while still serving as a 
judge in the old government as well. 
The committee looked after the affairs 
of the Bucks County Associators, a 
militia-like organization that was part 
of the first attempt at a military struc- 
ture in Revolutionary Pennsylvania. 
When the Associators mustered in the 


The events of the fall of 
1776 brought the war 
closer and closer to 
Bucks County. 

The Pennsylvania 
Council of Safety, 
fearing a British attack 
on Philadelphia, called 
up the Associators of 
Bucks County to come to 
the defense of the city. 


summer of 1775, Hart was first on the 
list for the company raised in War- 
minster Township. 

Joseph Hart did not neglect his per- 
sonal affairs during this busy period. 
On May 1, 1775, he sold a gristmill he 
owned in Southampton Township to 
Henry Wynkoop. He and Wynkoop 
were colleagues as justices and in 
many committee and other official 
capacities. Wynkoop, more than 
twenty years Hart’s junior, was well on 
his way to an important career in the 
post-Revolutionary period of Bucks 
County history. 

Under Hart’s leadership, the Com- 
mittee of Observation went about its 
duties of raising funds for the relief of 
Boston, gathering arms for the associ- 
ators, and reprimanding anyone who 
spoke in opposition to the Continental 
Congress. In April 1776, Hart was also 
made Colonel of the Second Battalion 
of the Bucks County Associators, 
succeeding John Beatty. 

June of 1776 found Hart again at 
Carpenters’ Hall, serving as vice- 


president of a Provincial Conference of 
county committees, which passed sev- 
eral resolutions supporting the Contin- 
ental Congress’s position that the dis- 
pute with Britain was irreconcilable, 
and calling for a convention to write a 
new constitution for the state of Penn- 
sylvania. The Conference also called 
for 4500 men from Pennsylvania to join 
the “Flying Camp” to aid Washing- 
ton’s army. ; 

The Pennsylvania Constitution Con- 
vention met on July 16, 1776. Hart was 
a member, and was present at the first 
meeting. His name is not mentioned 
thereafter in the minutes. The conven- 
tion continued until September 28, but 
Hart was absent after the first few 
meetings, for the obligation of military 
service arose. 

On July 29, Hart was back in Bucks 
County at Bogart’s Tavern in Bucking- 
ham for a meeting of the Committee of 
Observation, which resolved that the 
county’s regiment of the Flying Camp 
should march as soon as possible. Hart 
himself was made Colonel of the regi- 
ment. The Flying Camp was to be a 
highly mobile strategic force made up 
of militia from the various states, and 
Washington was in need of its assist- 
ance in his operations around New 
York. Just when Hart and his regiment 
of four companies from Bucks County 
and four from Northampton County 
reported to headquarters at Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey, is not known, but 
they were there by August 10. Hart’s 
immediate subordinate, Peter Kich- 
line, and the four Northampton com- 
panies took part in the disastrous 
Battle of Long Island on August 27, 
when Kichline was taken prisoner and 
two-thirds of his men were killed or 
captured. Hart and the Bucks County 
men had been held back at Amboy. 

Hart and his forces were dismissed 
from service on September 9, ‘‘having 
done their duty as good and orderly 
soldiers, and having furnished a com- 
pany for the Flying Camp.’’ Hart may 
have returned to the Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia, which was 
still going on. When he finally did get 
back home to Warminster, it was not 
long before more mundane problems 
intruded upon his time. His inden- 

(Continued on next page) 
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tured servant Israel Jenkins (age 16) 
ran away on September 29, and Hart 
had to advertise in the newspapers for 
his return. 

The events of the fall of 1776 
brought the war closer and closer to 
Bucks County. The Pennsylvania 
Council of Safety, fearing a British 
attack on Philadelphia, called up the 
Associators of Bucks County to come 
to the defense of the city. However, 
General Washington on December 9 
requested that the Council instead 
order the Bucks militiamen to join his 
forces along the Delaware in Bucks 
County itself. The Council at once gave 
its approval. Part of Hart’s battalion 
joined General James Ewing’s troops 
in the lower end of the county. Hart 
and the local Associators thus shared 
the hardships of the Continental Army 
in the weeks preceding Washington’s 
fateful Crossing of the Delaware. We 
do not know, however, whether Hart 
or any of his men actually took part in 
the Crossing. 

On December 19, Washington or- 
dered the Bucks County militia to go to 
Philadelphia on the 28th in case his 
plans went awry and the city was 
threatened. Hart and the other Bucks 
County colonels accordingly marched 
their men to the city. But Washington 
had been successful at the Battle of 
Trenton and would be soon at Prince- 
ton, so Philadelphia was spared and 
the Associators did not have to fight 
again. 

The year 1777 took Joseph Hart 
away from military matters and back 
again to a busy life as a civil servant. 
In February he, along with Richard 
Gibbs and Henry Wynkoop, had the 
unpleasant task of ‘‘repairing’’ to the 
house of Isaac Hicks, the county 
recorder, and removing all the public 
papers following Hicks’ removal from 
office on the grounds that he was a 
Tory sympathizer. On March 21 Hart 
was commissioned Register of Wills 
and Recorder of Deeds of Bucks 
County (the two offices were combined 
in that era) by the Supreme Executive 
Council of the state. This office he held 
until his death. 

Hart was elected to the Supreme 
Executive Council that summer, and 

Continued on page 28 
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CHAMPIONS AT HOME 


by Judith Marden-Naftulin 
FIRST PRIZE — FEATURE ARTICLE 


BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA’S BICENTENNIAL CONTEST 


Bucks County has a natural land- 
scape of many beautiful trees, some 
dating back as far as the county’s 
period of settlement — 1685 to 1725. In 
fact, at one time a great portion of the 
county was a magnificent chestnut 
forest, according to Davis’ History of 
Bucks County. 

Unfortunately our chestnuts have all 
been reduced to stumps or memories 
due to the chestnut blight that by 1920 
ravaged these valuable trees. We are 
lucky that many old, grand trees other 
than the chestnut remain in the county 
to remind us of the great wealth nature 
has always bestowed upon this region. 

Some of these grand or champion 
trees of Bucks County can be found in 


every township. These trees are 
champions in that they are very old, 
magnificent in size or particularly 
beautiful in form. Some are located on 
private property, but others are lo- 
cated where anyone at any time can 
see them. Many are found along local 
roadsides. 

The Quakers have always held a 
high regard for trees and some of the 
champion specimens are located on 
the grounds of various Quaker meeting 
houses in the area. As an example, 
there are some fine Chestnut Oaks on 
the Friends Meeting House property 
in Lahaska. 

Still other champions are located in 
our parks, well cared for and thriving 


in protected situations. In particular, 
Washington Crossing State Park has 
many notable trees on its upper 
grounds. According to John McNeill in 
his list of notable and historic trees of 
Delaware Valley, state foresters have 
indicated that these trees were stand- 
ing that winter when General Wash- 
ington and his army prepared to revive 
a fading revolution by attacking the 
Hessians down river. 

We certainly have more than our 
share of trees in Bucks County, but 
these champion trees deserve atten- 
tion by more than avid horticultur- 
alists. Each can be appreciated by any- 
one who takes a moment to realize that 

(Continued on next page) 
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Tinsmans Umbrella Magnolia 


they are living memorials in the pages 
of Bucks County history and develop- 
ment. 

Turning our attention to some of 
these fine specimens, first it should be 
noted that Bucks County boasts of two 
national champion trees. A national 
champion is a tree listed in the Social 
Register of Big Trees of the United 
States. This list, maintained by the 
American Forestry Association, is a 
compilation of the largest reported 
specimens of the native and natural- 
ized trees of the United States. 

Our two national champions, both 
registered in 1967, are the Umbrella 
Magnolia (Magnolia tripetala) and the 
Yellowood (Cladrastis lutea). 

The Umbrella Magnolia is not com- 
monly found in this area. It is a very 
attractive ornamental tree that bears 


Yellowood 


LL 
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white flowers in May. Our national 
champion Umbrella Magnolia is lo- 
cated on the William Tinsman prop- 
erty in Lumberville. This particular 
specimen, with multiple stems to the 
ground, is about the average height 
but its other measurements make it 
worthy of national championship. 

Our other national champion, the 
Yellowood, can be found on the 
Snipes’ Farm and Nursery in Morris- 
ville. The Yellowood is one of our rarer 
native trees. Its name alludes to the 
tree’s bright yellow wood which in 
former years yielded a yellow dye. In 
May or June it has drooping clusters of 
white blossoms which scent the sur- 
rounding air. The Snipes’ Yellowood 
has an enormous circumference of six- 
teen feet and a massive spread of 
seventy feet. This tree is truly an 
amazing sight to anyone! 

Snipes’ Farm has several other not- 
able trees. According to Bradford 
Snipes, this collection was started in 
1840. Among the interesting speci- 
mens to be found there is a Black 
Walnut that has been estimated at 
over five hundred years old. This is 
possibly the oldest living tree in the 
Delaware Valley. Also, Snipes’ Farm 
has a Buroak, presumed to have been 
planted in the mid-eighteenth century, 
which is in excellent condition. 

Other fine trees on the Snipes’ prop- 
erty include a Willow Oak and a Purple 
Beech. 


American Elm 

Several trees in Bucks County can 
be considered champions because of 
their historical significance. Many 
have well-researched historical back- 
grounds. Two of these trees with a 
documented history are an American 
Elm and a Black Oak. 

The American Elm, located on the 
edge of the grounds of St. Elizabeth’s 
Convent, Cornwells Heights, is known 
as the ‘‘Washington Elm.” General 
Washington is said to have rested 
under this tree during his march 
toward Philadelphia in 1780. This 
specimen is still in good condition and 
is possibly a state record in size. 

Tradition has it that the great Black 


Sugar Maple, Lumberuille 


Oak, located on Route 32, Yardley 
(along the Delaware River near an old 
abutment of a bridge destroyed by 
flood), once sheltered Washington’s 
pickets during the occupation of 
Trenton by the Hessians. 

Turning now from champion trees 
with historical backgrounds to cham- 
pion trees for evergreen lovers, there 
are two terrific specimens for observa- 
tion. There is an English Yew on the 
grounds of St. James Episcopal 
Church in Bristol that has been called 
the largest of its kind in the United 
States! 

Another evergreen, an Austrian 
Pine, is possibly the largest in the 
Delaware Valley and is in remarkably 
fine condition. This tree is located on 
the John Ruckman estate in Mech- 
anicsville. 

If you are out driving or walking, 
many of our champion trees can be 
seen right along the roadside. 

A well-known tree, the Lumberville 
Sugar Maple, is frequented by many 
admirers. It is a fine tree of great size 
and beautiful form, located just ten 
feet off Route 32, about 300 feet south 
of the footbridge in Lumberville. 

Without question, the Shagbark 
Hickory in Wycombe is the second 
largest of its kind recorded in the 
United States. This champion can be 
seen two miles from Wycombe, 200 
feet in on Rushland Road. The size of 


this tree is almost unbelievable for this 
area! 

Another tree to be seen from the 
road is the Ginkgo. The fan-shaped 
leaves of the Ginkgo present a familiar 
sight in Bucks County, but the 
particular Ginkgo on Stony Hill Road 
and Langhorne Pike is a very large 
specimen in excellent condition. 

An interesting Butternut tree is also 
easily accessible for the public to see. 
Located between Taylor Road and 
Neshaminy Creek in Hulmeville, this 
Butternut is the largest and loveliest 
recorded in the county. 

Adding one final tree to the list, the 
Littleleaf Linden, is by no means the 
end of the number of champion trees 
in the county. The Littleleaf Linden is 
not a very common tree in this area 
and is worth seeing if you happen to be 
in the county seat. It can be found at 73 
East State Street, Doylestown. 

There are many more champion 
trees, in one sense or another, dotting 
the landscape of Bucks County. Those 
mentioned are but a few worthy of 
seeing. For a more complete list, the 
Lester Thomas Nature Library in 
Southampton can assist you in seeking 
out our champions. 

Edward Wildman, in his famous 
book ‘‘Penn’s Woods” says, ‘‘. . . The 
sight of a noble tree in all its dignity 
and strength arouses a thrill in the 
observer.” Some of Bucks County’s 
most noble trees, true champions, 
await you and can arouse a thrill if you 
but take a moment to ponder the glory 
of nature right here at home! | 
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BUCKS REVOLUTIONARIES 
Continued from page 24 


took his seat on July 23. His duties 
required frequent trips to Philadel- 
phia, no easy matter for a 62-year-old- 
man on the roads of those times. Also, 
he still served as a justice of the county 
courts, continuing in that position 
through the transition from the old 
colonial government to the new Revo- 
lutionary one. The oath of allegiance 
now required by a law passed early in 
1777 also kept him busy. Scores of men 
took the oath before him as a justice. 
(Hart himself took the oath before his 
fellow justice, Henry Wynkoop, on 
June 26, and was first on Wynkoop’s 
list.) 

Following the summer’s military 
campaign, the British occupied Phila- 
delphia in September 1777, and the 
state government was removed to 
Lancaster. Hart was thus obliged to 
travel to that town for meeting of the 
Supreme Executive Council. The 
Council’s proceedings occupied virtu- 
ally all of his time, and he lived at 
Lancaster all through the winter 
except for a few trips home for court 
sessions and other business. The state 
government returned to Philadelphia 
in June 1778, and this no doubt made 
life a little easier for Hart. He con- 
tinued to serve on the Council until the 
fall of 1779, when John Lacey, Jr., was 
elected in his place. 

On March 29, 1780, Joseph Hart 
became County Lieutenant of Bucks, 
succeeding Joseph Kirkbride, and 
kept that position for three years. As 


such, he was a civilian officer in charge 
of implementing the militia law, 
providing arms and alerting the offi- 
cers when the militia was called out. In 
the pursuance of these duties, he often 
complained of the difficulty of getting 
men to enlist and to march. 

Hart was one of those most inter- 
ested in capturing the Doane outlaws 
who ravaged the county during the 
latter part of the revolution, and their 
exploits must have been an acute 
embarrassment to the county leaders. 
The outlaws also touched close to his 
life personally, for it was Joseph’s own 
son John Hart who was the County 
Treasurer whose house the Doans 
raided in September 1781 to rob the 
county funds. Hart even had to call out 
the militia in the summer of 1782 to 
guard the jail at Newtown when some 
of the outlaw gang were captured, to 
prevent a raid by the others to liberate 
them. 

The Revolution, which had made 
such demands upon civil and military 
leaders alike, was now over, and a 
more settled pace of life resumed. 
Joseph Hart still held some offices, 
and often was a delegate to various 
county meetings even in his last years. 
He died at the age of 72 on February 
25, 1788, after a short illness, at the 
same house in Warminster in which he 
had been born. An obituary said that 
‘“‘The remarkable hardiness of body, 
and vigour of mind, which this gentle- 
man possessed, enabled him to be 
very serviceable to his country both in 
her councils and in the field.” Eliza- 
beth, his wife of 47 years, had died just 
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six days before. 

Joseph Hart’s reputation was great 
and he was looked upon as a staunch 
supporter of the new republic. Shortly 
after his death an anecdote was pub- 
lished. Praising the virtues of industry 
and simplicity, the anonymous author 
wrote, ‘‘This thought brings to my 
mind an observation made by the late 
Colonel H--t, of Bucks county, a patron 
of industry and economy worthy of 
imitation — who being asked one day 
to partake at a feast, took his horse and 
rode another way, and spent the day 
with a plain, honest, sensible, indus- 
trious countryman; on being ques- 
tioned why he did not go to the feast? 
His answer was, that it would not have 
been honest in him to do so, for he well 
knew the circumstances of the man 
who made it to be such, that he could 
not afford to give so splendid a dinner, 
and therefore concluded, that it was 
dishonest in him who made it, it must 
be so in him if he partook of it.” In an 
age that praised the simple virtues of 


Cincinnatus, this was an apt parable. 
Many years later, a neighbor of 
Colonel Hart, named Safety Maghee, 
recalled some details of Hart’s life. 
“For a number of years he was so 
much engaged in public affairs that he 
employed an overseer to manage his 
plantation, which was unusual at that 
day. When he rode out he always went 
armed. He furnished a large quantity 
of provisions to the army. I was with 
him in his last illness, and on his death 
bed he was cheerful . . . He was còn- 
sidered a pretty stern character. At 
that time it was the custom to serve out 
liquor to the guests at a funeral. When 
they arrived some one was ready with 
the bottle and glasses to give them 
something to drink. At Colonel Hart’s 
funeral I carried the liquor around and 
treated the people as they arrived.” 
Thus, with largesse and hospitality 
at his funeral service, came the fitting 
end to a long life of public service and 
patriotic fortitude of Bucks County’s 
patrician leader of the Revolution. W 
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The new additions to the Mercer 
Museum contain an extensive amount 
of strategically placed glass through 
which the original museum is con- 
stantly in view. Perhaps it is Sam 
Crother’s (the architect’s) apology for 
having had to tamper with the original 
building. If so, it’s a nice apology. 

Each of the three areas of new con- 
struction — the stair tower, the 
connecting passages to the library, 
and the entrance pavillion — are de- 
signed to give visitors maximum 
opportunity to look out and see the 
surrounding towers and turrets of the 
original museum. 

Fifteen windows on five different 
facets and six different levels are stag- 
gered on the six-story tower which 
houses an elevator as well as a 
dramatic and somewhat acrophobia- 
inducing stairwell. In addition to facili- 
tating easy access to every floor of the 
museum, the stairway also qualifies as 
a fire escape. The elevator will enable 
those who are unable to negotiate the 
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many stairs to visit all levels of the 
museum. In keeping with Henry 
Mercer’s utilization of every conceiv- 
able space for exhibits, steel hooks 
have been embedded in the concrete 
walls of the tower, just as they were in 
the ceilings and walls of the museum. 

An intimate place from which to 
glimpse the old towers of the museum 
is the orange-carpeted, sunken seating 
area, which juts out the side of the 
entrance pavilion, escaping the terne 
steel roof which covers the rest of the 
pavilion. Glass encloses the top and 
side of the seating area, permitting 
sideward and upward viewing. 

The new construction, in keeping 
with the old, is of wood block form re- 


inforced concrete. The terne steel roof 
of the pavilion, still relatively shiny, 
will weather to more closely match the 
concrete. The steel roof, in addition to 
being less expensive than one of rein- 
forced concrete, will more easily lend 
itself to future expansion. 

Mercer tiles and mosaics cover the 
floor of the pavilion which hopefully 
will someday contain an orientation 
exhibit to acquaint the public with 
Henry Mercer, his work and his 
museum. An application for a $100,000 
grant has been made to the National 
Endowment for the Arts for this 
purpose. 

Already, $30,000 in grants have 
been received for the restoration of 
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thirty paintings in the museum’s fine 
arts collection, some of which will 
appear in the spring exhibit in the 
entrance pavilion along with paintings 
by Edward Hicks, Dan Garber, Charles 
Willson Peale, and William and Jona- 
than Trego. 

In addition to the new construction, 
many interior renovations have been 
made in the Elkins building, the 
museum and the library. Earth has 
been graded away from the old cellar 
boiler room to make a first floor gift 
shop which is easily accessible from 
the entrance pavilion. 

A much-needed classroom has been 
created by renovating a section of the 
library. The carpet that covers the 


floor will run right up the room pillars 
as well to create a warm, whimsical 
classroom for school children visiting 
the museum. 

The curatorial staff worked closely 
with the architect to come up with a 
workable curator room and laboratory. 
The rooms include pull-out shelves for 
storing items under study and lip- 
edged tables to prevent items from 
rolling off and breaking. Presently two 
physicians are making use of the room, 
identifying early medical instruments. 
In the lab a marionette in knight’s 
armor, which must weigh at least forty 
pounds, is being restored. 

Approximately forty thousand items 
are housed in the museum. Presently 


forts are being made to catalogue 


every individual item. The new dark- 
room will facilitate photo identification 
of the items, which will be especially 
useful in cataloguing them. Some of 
the museum’s storerooms have never | 
been worked through to the back, so 
new discoveries are still being made. 
The day I visited there was minor 
excitement over a newly discovered 
‘“‘fractur,”” which is a highly-decorated 
certificate, such as one of marriage or 
birth. The skill was practiced in 
Germany and brought to the states by 
the Pennsylvania Dutch. 

Those visiting the museum after its 
March 2nd reopening will notice sig- 
nificantly improved lighting. They may 
even appear on one of the video tele- 
visions, which are a part of the sophis- 
ticated new security system. New 
lighting, book lifts, heating and air 
conditioning units have been installed 
in the library. Users of the rare and old 
books will feel the change in humidity 
as they enter the study cubicle off the 
old books section, which has its own 
separate heating, cooling and humid- 
ity units gauged to the ideal tempera- 
ture and moisture levels for preserva- 
tion of the books. 

Those who previously may have 
hesitated to visit the museum because 
of the parking shortage will welcome 
the new forty-five space parking lot 
adjacent to the new entrance pavilion 
off Green Street. Those who have 
visited this unique museum often in 
the past will be delighted with the 
improvements. E 
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THE GEORGIAN STYLE 


When I’m in Williamsburg I stand in 
front of the Governor’s Palace and the 
Capitol and wish for someone to 
explain to me just what it is about their 
proportions that allows such massive 
buildings to look so light. 

The structures are monumental, and 
yet they look as light as wind and 
sunshine. 

It has something to do with balance, 
which is as integral to Georgian archi- 
tecture as it is to dance and flight. 

Many of the homes that are restored 
‘in Bucks County today are from the 
period between 1750 and 1820 when 
the Georgian style flourished. It’s 
useful to keep balance in mind when 
planning alterations — or when look- 
ing for changes others have made that 
you might want to reverse. 

The main feature of the style is the 
central hallway, which became pos- 
sible when there was enough material 
— and enough time — to build chim- 
neys at either end of the house. 
Usually there were two, but often four 
were built (they were showing off), 
with a separate chimney sprouting at 
either side of the ridge pole. 

In New England and the south, trim 
chimneys of brick replaced the old 
bulky masonry of central chimneys. 
Here, stone houses with two stone 
chimneys became the trademark. 


The central hallway that took the 
place the chimney formerly had made 
it possible to do away with cramped 
(but charming) crooked stairwells. 
There was room instead for expansive 
staircases. 

In the spacious Georgian manner, 
there should be an equal amount of 
house on either side of the hallway. 
This is a point to consider if a later 
addition to one side or the other has 
unbalanced the structure. To be 
faithful to the style, you might want to 
get rid of the lopsided addition or build 
another to echo it. 

Windows should balance, and if that 
sounds obvious, remember that the 
designer did not just create balance 
across the facade. It continues on the 
sides and back of the building. 

Margaret Richie of Holicong, the 
Bucks County old house researcher, 
points out that Georgian balance is 
even observed in cross-section. That 
is, a window at the front of the house 
will be directly opposite a window at 
the back. Matching doors can also be 
expected to be found opposite one 
another. 

This is easy to see in houses, 
common in Bucks, which are only one 
room deep. 

In Mrs. Richie’s own historic home, 
she shows how a door in the back wall 


of the dining room faces a window in 
the front wall. “I think that window 
used to be a door, opposite the back 
one, and somebody closed it,’’ she 
says. 

The style is not just pleasing to the 
eye and mind. It makes a house nice to 
live in. The balancing of windows, plus 
more readily available window panes, 
usually meant the Georgian house 
ended up with more windows than an 
earlier one would have had. At last a 
house could be bright inside. 

Also, the equally spaced wall pierc- 
ings, especially the face-to-face doors, 
create an even flow of air through the 
rooms. This helps the fireplaces draw 
efficiently, as they are situated an 
equal distance from each door and 
window in the’room. 

If you were wondering whether a 
window or door had been closed, look 
for the balance. If you were thinking of 
closing one of the openings, consider 
whether your purpose warrants alter- 
ing a fundamental feature of the style. 

Georgian also means beautiful 
woodwork around doors and windows, 
with crown moldings where ceilings 
meet walls and fine wall paneling, 
especially around fireplaces. 

Mrs. Richie points out that even in 
the way moldings are carved one can 
detect the Georgian striving for bal- 
ance. The shaping or beading is the 
same to either side of the center, 
rather than graduated or asymmetrical 
as in later styles. 

Besides balance, the Georgian style 
stresses height. The front door may 
have pilastered jambs and a curved 
broken pediment at the top of the door- 
way. In some regions, palladian win- 
dows were common above the door. 

The house is usually set on a higher 
foundation than in earlier periods, 
with several steps needed to get to the 
front door. The style aims to make you 
look up. It also reflects the greater 
abundance of time and materials that 
permitted a more generous founda- 
tion. 

Balance, height, proportion and 
principles. Is that really all it took to 
create the most gracious homes ever 
designed and the miracle of tremen- 
dous public buildings that look light? 
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Custom Made 
Furniture 
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GEORGE H. WETHERILL 


GUILD OPTICIANS 
Lab on Premises 
Professional Hearing 
Aid Services 


TO 


10 West Oakland Ave. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
345-0401 345-1444 


RALEIGH 
Motobecane 
Fuji 

Peugot 
Lejeune 
CCM 


Ross 


Your Bicentennial Cycling Center 
HISTORIC BICYCLE TOURS 

of Buckingham Township 
throughout summer of '76 
2 hour tours leaving Kiddle 
Cyclery every Saturday 

at 10:00 AM 

No Charge 

Children under 14 must be 
accompanied by an adult oe 
Two Locations Ñ 

Rts. 202 & 413 

BUCKINGHAM 794-8958 

Rts. 318 & Elephant Rd. 

DUBLIN 249-9109 


Find the Strength 
For Your Life... 


Worship 


This Week 


ELMER O. STROUSE 
MASONRY CONTRACTOR 
DANBORO 
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By Nancy Kolb 
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It is hard to imagine a more popular 
fruit crop than strawberries. Surely, if 
an election were held to determine a 
‘National Fruit,’’ strawberries would 
be among the top contenders. 
Churches, P.T.A.’s, and the Boy 
Scouts long ago realized that June 
Strawberry Festivals are a lucrative 
source of income for their causes, for 
people will come out in massive 
numbers to eat strawberry shortcake 
and the like. Indeed, America’s pas- 
sion for this sweet red fruit leads many 
of us to pay as much as $1.50 a pint for 
strawberries imported from Florida or 
California in February and March. 
There are few areas in the United 
States where strawberries cannot be 
grown and fortunately for Bucks 
County residents, they seem to thrive 
here. 


SELECTION OF PLANTS 

In order to produce the quality and 
quantity of fruit required by that myth- 
ical average family of four, plans for a 
strawberry patch should include at 
least 100 plants. This will provide the 
gardener with sufficient quantity of 
berries for both table use in June and 
for preservation for later consumption. 
In our garden, we have generally 
planted two or three different varie- 
ties, as some are better for preserving, 
while some have better flavor or 
greater yield. The three varieties that 
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garden of 100% Bucks County clay are 
Fairfax, Surecrop and Redchief. These 
are June-bearing varieties, for quite 
frankly we have not had much success 
with the ever-bearing types. 


NECESSARY GARDEN CONDITIONS 

Strawberries are quite hardy in this 
area and can be grown in any reason- 
ably fertile garden soil (it’s better if it 
is slightly acid and relatively free of 
weed seeds.) Full sunlight is essential 
for good fruit production. Because of 
the possibility of your strawberries 
picking up soil-borne diseases, do not 
plant them in any area where toma- 
toes, potatoes, okra, melons, egg- 
plants, cotton or raspberries have 
grown within three years. Also, plant- 
ing where grass has been grown within 
a year prior to planting the straw- 
berries may cause damage to your 
berries due to grubs present in the soil 
from the grass. 


FERTILIZER 

Several months prior to planting 
time, work into the previously plowed 
up soil a two to four-inch layer of well- 
rotted manure or compost into the top 
six to eight inches of top soil. If 
manure is unavailable (many people 
with horses would be delighted to have 
you haul it away), an application of 11⁄4 
pounds of 10-10-10 fertilizer per 100 


square feet dug into the soil and com- 
bined with two to four inches of peat 
moss is a good alternative fertilizing 
program. Immediately after planting, 
each new plant should be watered with 
one pint of liquid fertilizer mixed at 
one-half the strength indicated on the 
package. Buds for spring flowering are 
developed in early fall, so August and 
September are the best months for the 
application of post-planting fertilizer. 
Be sure not to apply the fertilizer 
directly to wet leaves, as it will burn 
the leaves. For organic fertilizer 
devotees, cottonseed meal is an excel- 
lent plant food at the rate of 4 pounds 
per 25 feet of strawberry plants. 


WHEN AND HOW TO PLANT 

Early spring is the best time for 
planting strawberries. Frost or snow 
will not affect newly-planted straw- 
berries, so do not be afraid of planting 
them too early. They should be planted 
two feet apart in rows that are four feet 
apart. Planting depth is critical to the 
success of your strawberry patch. The 
crown of the plant should be roughly 
one-half buried in the soil, but if 


planted too deeply or too shallowly 
rotting will occur. The newly-planted 
berries will produce flowers in the first 
year, but in order to insure a healthy 
crop, these first blooms should be 
removed. Also, only six runners 
should be allowed to develop during 
the first growing season for the same 
reason. Periodic hoeing and cultivat- 
ing are essential for root development 
and weed control. Strawberry plants 
produce well through their third year, 
but they should then be replaced with 
new certified disease-free plants (for 
the sake of plant health, do not try to 
use your own plants’ runners.) Winter 
mulch of straw, hay, or marsh grass 
will prevent winter injury. It should be 
applied in late fall, as soon as the 


temperature reaches 20 degrees Fahr- 
enheit, to a depth of three to four feet. 
As soon as new growth begins in the 
spring, remove all but one inch of the 
mulch around the plants. Thicker 
mulch between the rows will lessen the 
work load of those gardeners without 
the use of a rototiller. 

If birds start to get to your berries 
before you do, it may be necessary to 
put a low tent of plastic netting over 
your rows to protect your precious 
crop. Slugs have been a persistent 
problem for us, but commercial bait 
placed among the plants will help to 
control these pesky nuisances. 

Although there may be more than 
minimal effort involved in growing 
strawberries, it is hard to imagine any 
crop that brings more gastronomic 
satisfaction than strawberries. By 
expending the necessary effort on 
their behalf (not the least of which is 
picking them), your strawberry plants 
will supply you with a bountiful 
harvest that can improve your menus 
all year long. 
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FIVE DAYS:10-5, FRI: 10-8, SUN 11-4 


TREES EITHER TRIMMED, REMOVED OR SHAPED 
Senior Citizens May Qualify for Low Monthly Payments 


$ TREE R X 
eee PA. Op. 


HONEST ANSWERS TO TREE QUESTIONS 


ALSO SELECTIVE LAND CLEARING 
For Free Estimate Call 215-794-8268 


Money refunded, of course 
8 MILES NORTH OF HATBORO ON RTE. 263, FURLONG, PA. 


ing gallerie 


Lighting at 
affordable prices. 


Westwood 
Lightolier 


Stiffel 


e largest and most 
beautiful showroom 
in Bucks County area 


lighting consultants 


fantastic selection 


PROS © complete shade 
vT 
N ARO. 


selection 


2797 Brunswick Pike 163 Lincoln Hwy. 


Trenton, N.J. Fairless Hills, Pa. 
1-609-883-6262 943-8650 
295-1545 943-0331 


QY OUTLET FACTORY OUTLET FACTORY OUTLET FACTORY EARRA 


FURLONG, PENNA. 18925 
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5 17 Inch Tall Charming Hurri- O 

d cane Brass Teapot with glass = 

Ma chimney and globe. > 

e 

w You too can have a Grand < 

= Opening. Mail your orders e 

5 to: 

(e) l 

> Elsewhere $22.99 Outlet $11.00 

T CATALOGUE — Plus 6% Tax, Post. Paid _ 
AVAILABLE 

= 

6 o LAMP FACTORY OUTLET 

u 

e 

W 


(215) 794-7444 -5-6 
Se E E) = 
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GLASSEYE ANTENNAS, LTD. 
Expert TV Antenna Installation and Repair 
e Jerrold Factory trained technicians 

e All Jerrold antennas and accessories 

e 1 year unconditional guarantee 

e Stereo sound systems a specialty 


Piro 
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Religious 
Programming 


Just 6 of the many 
religious programs 
broadcast daily. 


BRIGHT SPOT HOUR 
Rev. Harold B. Sighter 
6:05—6:30 AM, Mon. - Fri. 


HOUR OF DELIVERANCE 
Rev. R. L. Schambach 
11:15—11 :30 AM, Mon. - Fri. 


VOICE OF UNITY 
Eric Butterworth 
7:15—7:30 AM, Mon. - Sat. 


HEALING MESSENGER 
David Nunn 

7:45-8:00 & 9:45—10:00 AM, 
Mon. - Fri. 


CAMPMEETING HOUR 

Evangelist Jimmy Swaggart 
8:00-8:15 AM & 12:15—12:30 PM, 
Mon. - Fri. 


CALVARY ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
Rev. Gerald Fortunato 
8:30—8:45 AM, Mon., Wed. & Fri. 


PVLPVL VL 0 PPV PVLIV PV PVG I 


a 
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* WIDF 


THE INSPIRATIONAL RADIO STATION 


Serving Philadelphia and Suburbs 
Offices and Studios - 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 19046 


TU 6-2000 f 
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Cracker Barrel 


Collector 


by Jerry Silbertrust 


Photography by Robert Smith-Felver 


TREASURE HUNTING 


Want to try something new to find 
something old? Try a metal detector. 
You might find old coins, bottles, 
jewelry, buttons, guns, keys, watches, 
etc. And, possibly, right in your own 
backyard. 

As a matter of fact, that’s exactly 
where Luz and Timothy Miller, of 
Raven’s Nest & Treasure Chest, 
demonstrated one of their detectors — 
in my backyard. We all trooped around 
for about an hour, listening expect- 
antly for the detector’s telltale hum. It 
did lead us to a couple of aluminum 
cans, but also to a pair of deer antlers, 
an old sleigh bell, a tin box and a lot 
of fun. 

The shop, located at 402 West 
Butler Avenue (Route 202) in New 
Britain, carries a complete line of 
metal detectors for the beginner and 
pro, including accessories and a large 
selection of books on the subject. 

Luz Miller explained why, in an 
antique shop, they carried the de- 
tectors: 

‘‘We think we have a good selection 
of antiques. And, as a new shop — 
we’ve only been in business a few 
months — we wanted to add some- 
thing a bit different, but that had a 
tie-in with the antiques. 

Tim added: ‘‘Treasure hunting is a 
growing hobby in the United States 
and it extends into many interesting 
fields: coin, relic and bottle hunting; 
beachcombing; prospecting; ghost- 
owning; and, of course, general treas- 
ure ‘hunting. It’s a great thing for the 
whole family to enjoy together.” 

Metal detectors, themselves, are not 
really new — the first were built about 
fifty years ago. But it wasn’t until the 
late 1960’s that metal detecting caught 
on as a family hobby. A number of 
people also use detectors in their 


business, such as electricians to follow 
conduits in the house and plumbers to 
locate outside copper and water pipes. 

All metals can be detected, includ- 
ing gold, silver, tin, nickel, copper, 
brass and, of course, aluminum. How- 
ever, the more sophisticated detectors 
indicate whether you’ve discovered 
aluminum or something more valu- 
able. 


The Millers, themselves, have little 
time to go treasure hunting, although 
on one try in their backyard, they 
unearthed some coins and a sterling 
silver necklace. Tim’s brother is an 
ardent hunter and has found many 
coins and bottles, jewelry, a Frozen 
Charlotte doll and a cannon ball from 
the Revolutionary War. 

Although the places to search are 
practically endless, Tim Miller sug- 
gests you learn about treasure hunting 
laws before venturing forth. 

‘People should learn there are laws 
applicable to various situations. Each 
state has its own laws regarding 
whether you’re allowed to treasure 
hunt and whether you can keep what 
you find. Also, treasure hunting is a 
legal occupation and, as such, income 
tax laws apply.” 


The price on their metal detectors 
range from $48.00 to $279.00 (in 
stock). On order, up to $875.00. They 
come with a book of instruction, and 
most carry a two-year or five-year 
guarantee, depending on the model. 
The span in price is proportional to the 
features and sophistication in the 
circuitry. 


The Raven’s Nest part of the shop is 
devoted primarily to antiques, with 
emphasis on variety and moderate 
pricing. (And may I add plaudits to the 
Millers for their well displayed and 
clearly marked merchandise. I, for 
one, would rather see the price tag 
than have to ask the shopkeeper.) 

I noted a number of items I thought 
might interest you: a large tea kettle 
— the real McCoy pottery, bronze- 
colored, at $22.00; a Brandenburg 
mustache cup $12.00; Austrian stag- 
horn pitcher $18.00; a handsome Wash 
Set by Villeroy & Boch, Dresden (the 
pitcher handle has been repaired), 
$65.00; Cedar heart-shaped 9” box, 
with mirror, $8.00; 1920’s wooden 


desk organizer with two small lamps 
and clock, $35.00; Japanese bayonet 
and sheath, $7.00; and for $45.00, a 
chicken incubator with kerosene heat- 
er. It’s pine and would make an 
unusual end table. They also have a 
few pieces of furniture, reasonably 
priced, which you could refinish. In 
addition, there are some new items for 
gift ideas. As an example, Bicenten- 
nial 10” plates at $4.50 each. 


/MANELY 
CUTS & 


COLORS 


152 W. STATE 
DOYLESTOWN 
SPECIALISTS IN 
e HAIRCUTTING 
e STYLING ° COLORING 


e CUSTOM PERMANENT WAVING 
e SETTING 


TREVOSE 
SAVINGS 


ASSOCIATION 


I would be greatly remiss if I did not 
mention the not-so-modestly priced 
but oh-so-beautiful floral and geo- 
metric cut glass lamp. It is from the 
early 1900’s, 20’’ high with a Mosque 
cut glass shade to match. $975.00. Go 
see it. It’s a stunner! 

Raven’s Nest & Treasure Chest is 
open from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., Wednes- 
day through Saturday. Phone 345-9499. 

a 


GENTLEMEN WELCOME 


e A COMPLETE SERVICE SALON e 
TUES.-SAT. BOBBI LUNICK e KAREN KAPRALICK 345-0722 


Where you save 
does 
make a difference 


357-6700 


Six Convenient Locations: 

Rte. 202, Buckingham 

735 Davisville Rd., Southampton 
Bucks County Mall, Feasterville 
Street & Brownsville Rds., Trevose 
Trenton & Penna. Aves., Morrisville 


Bensalem Shopping Plaza, Cornwells Heights 


LOOKING FOR A FIAT? 


SPIDERS è COUPES e SEDANS 


PENNA‘S NO. 1 FIAT DEALER 
752-3000 


REMEMBER, THE BEST DEAL IN 
TOWN IS NOT ALWAYS THE BEST 
DEAL IN TOWN, NOT UNLESS 
PROPER SERVICE AFTER THE SALE 
IS PROVIDED. 


EXCELLENT DEAL — EXCELLENT SERVICE 


x 


IMPORT CAR SPECIALISTS 
4 
RT. 1, LANGHORNE, PA. 
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‘Music Masters 


“THE GUITAR 
STORE” 


SOUTHAMPTON SHOPPING CENTER 
215 355-4168 


BRINKER'S 
FUELINC. 


HEATING 
& AIR CONDITIONING 


SALES e SERVICE 


INSTALLATION 


FUEL OIL ¢ GASOLINE 
KEROSENE 


MOTOR OIL 
COMMERICAL LUBES 


BUDGET PLANS 


DOYLESTOWN 
PA. 


348-2670 
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by A. Russell Thomas 


EDITOR’S NOTE: It seems highly 
appropriate to reprint this column by 
Russ Thomas in this Doylestown issue 
during the Bicentennial. 


* * * 


THIS RAMBLER has in his posses- 
sion an autographed copy of Doyles- 
town Old And New published in 1905 
that was presented to my father, the 
late Arthur K. Thomas, dated June 22, 
1905 and signed by the author, 
General W. W. H. Davis. Above the 
General’s signature, in his own hand- 
writing, is this notation: ‘‘My dear Mr. 
Thomas — I congratulate you, on your 
successfully bringing out, in book 
form, the History of Doylestown, and I 
hope it may prove you to be a book 
publisher of renown. With best 
wishes, I am yours truly. W. W. H. 
DAVIS” 


* * * 


WHILE READING this book pub- 
lished while my father was editor and 
publisher of The Intelligencer, I came 
across many interesting and salient 
facts about Doylestown that I would 
like to pass along to our PANORAMA 


readers, especially the younger gener- 
ation. 


* * * 


DOYLESTOWN is 430 feet above 
sea level and lies in a valley sur- 
rounded by beautiful hills. The land on 
which it is built was first conveyed to 
the Free Society of Traders of London. 
Jeremiah Langhorne, an immigrant 
from England, in 1724 first purchased 
2,000 acres from the Society and with 
other holdings he came into possession 
of some 5,200 acres. Joseph Kirkbride 
from Cumberland was also owner of a 
considerable amount of acreage which, 
with Jeremiah Langhorne’s land, be- 
came the nucleus of Doylestown. 

THE LANGHORNE and Kirkbride 
lands were eventually sold to Edward 
Doyle, whose sons, Clement and Wil- 
liam, also purchased land. It was this 
family for whom Doylestown was 
named. Doyle built a tavern at what is 
now the corner of Main and State 
streets, the site of the Doylestown 
branch of The Girard Bank, formerly 
the historic Fountain House. With its 
tavern and several log houses this 
small village was called William 
Doyle’s Tavern until January 1, 1776, 


when the tavern was sold to Daniel 
Hough, and the village became known 
as Doylestown. 


* * * 


DURING THE Revolutionary War 
the town was the military center of the 
county. General John Lacey occupied 
the town in 1778 with a small body of 
troops to prevent citizens with Tory 
sympathies from taking their produce 
to the British troops in Philadelphia. 
General Washington and his Contin- 
ental Army halted at Doylestown on 
the way to the Battle of Monmouth 
which took place June 28, 1778. 


* * * 


FROM 1745 TO 1784 Doylestown 
grew to several hundred inhabitants 
and an attempt was made in 1784 to 
move the county seat from Newtown to 
Doylestown, but it was not until Feb- 
ruary 28, 1810 that the Seat of Justice 
was moved to Doylestown. The first 
court session was held May 11, 1813. 


* * * 


THE FIRST stage coach ran through 
Doylestown from Easton to Philadel- 
phia on April 29, 1792 . . . The first 
postal carrier system in Bucks County 
was inaugurated in Doylestown on 
January 1, 1802... As late as 1829 
there were no paved streets but by 
1833 the roads were much improved 
and a stone court house and a stone 
prison had been built . . . An old direc- 
tory shows there were about 100 
houses, five stone buildings, six 
taverns, a Presbyterian Church, an 
Academy, the Academy for Natural 
Sciences, an Agricultural Society and 
four weekly newspapers. 


* * * 


IN 1845 Doylestown became a 
station for the electric telegraph wires 
connecting Philadelphia with Doyles- 
town. They were put up in the 
Mansion House then operated by 
James Shaw and Alfred Goell and the 
tavern became the most popular place 
in Doylestown . . . In 1856 The North 
Pennsylvania Railroad completed its 
tracks from Doylestown to Philadel- 


phia, about 32 miles. . . After the Civil 
War in 1865 the Doylestown Fair was 
organized with a half-mile racing track 

. . The first trolley car ran from 
Doylestown to Willow Grove and 
thence to Philadelphia on July 21, 1901 
.. . From a beginning of 125 inhabi- 
tants in 1745 Doylestown has grown to 
a borough with an estimated popula- 
tion of close to 10,000. 


* * * 


FIRST FIVE STREETS: The citizens 
of Doylestown tried in 1830 to have the 
village raised to the status of a bor- 
ough, but it was not until 1838 that the 
State Assembly voted favorably on the 
matter. Only five streets were named 
in the papers presented to the legis- 
lative body at the first attempt. They 
were: ‘‘Easton Road,’’ now Main 
Street; ‘‘Academy Lane,’’ now Court 
Street; ‘‘New Hope Road,” now State 
Street. ‘‘Front Street,’’ now Oakland 
Avenue; and ‘‘Dutch Lane,” now 
Broad Street. W 


Farm & Home 


Something new has been 
added for your convenience 
UNLEADED 
& 


LP GAS 


Full Security Plan 
Heating Installation 
Budget 

Service 


GWAY 
PETROLEUM 
SERVICE 
968-4281 


Washington & Liberty 
Newtown, Pa. 


Beautiful things for beautiful people 


e CUSTOM AND READYMADE DRAPERIES 


e BATH FASHIONS 


e COMPLETE BED LINEN ENSEMBLES 


e TABLE CLOTHS e PLACE MATS 
e MATCHING NAPKINS 


COUNTY LINEN CENTE 


22—28 South Main Street, Doylestown, Pa , 348-5689 
Huntingdon Valley Shopping Center, Rockledge, Pa. WI 7-5965 


Daily 9:30 ‘til 5:30 Friday ‘til 9 


BAC 


Free Parking 


MC 


PITCAIRN LEASING CO 


SPECIALIZING IN LONG TERM LEASING 


OLDSMOBILES - HONDA CARS 
- ALL MAKES 


LEASE NOW — THE MODERN WAY 
ASSOCIATE OF 


PITCAIRN OLDSMOBILE 


1862 E. LINCOLN HIGHWAY — 949-2500 LANGHORNE, PA. 
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e ART MATERIALS 
WINSOR-NEWTON, WEBER 


e DECOUPAGE 

e MACRAME 

e QUILLING 

e STYROFOAM AND 
CHENNILLE 

e BATIK SUPPLIES 

e “THE NATURALS” 

e BEADS AND JEWELRY 

FINDINGS 

e CANDLE SUPPLIES 

e STAINED GLASS 

e KITS OF ALL TYPES 


248 W. STATE ST. 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
345-7123 
HOURS DAILY 9:30-6 


MON., THURS., FRI. 9:30-9 
MASTERCHARGE ° BANKAMERICARD 


| DOUBLE DAIRY 


JJ 


“It is better to eat 


a crust of bread in peace, 
_ than a steak in aggravation. ” 


Sandwiches and Platters 
Steaks » Hamburgers 
Pizza s Ice Cream 
Oven Baked Grinders 


Open daily 7 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Breakfast to 11 A.M. 


for take out 822-1660 
Rt. 202 West of Chalfont, Pa. 
On the Liberty Trail 
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RACING TODAY 


BUCKS COUNTY’S NEWEST 


The horse players descended upon 
Keystone’s glassed-in grandstand, 
clutching their programs, muttering to 
themselves, or gathering in little knots 
with their buddies, rushing to the 
betting windows, stopping, reconsid- 
ering, then hurrying back again. They 
smoked and munched and dropped 
papers on the floor as they pursued 
with complete dedication their dream 
of hitting the golden jackpot. 

In contrast to the surging humanity 
of the grandstand, the paddock was a 
quiet, well-ordered, freshly-raked area 
with two sleek bay horses, already 
saddled, waiting impatiently for the 
outriders. It was nearly time for the 
first race and I could see the proces- 
sion of ten horses walking up from the 
barns. They were led into the paddock 
one by one, wearing their bright 
blankets of the stables’ racing colors. 
Some danced, one reared up and 
threatened to get out of control, the 
others were quiet and relaxed. Jockeys 
came down the steps from the Jockey 
Room to their mounts, standing barely 


RACE TRACK, KEYSTONE 


to the horses’ withers, in gaudy pink 
and red and blue shirts, white pants, 
and shiny black boots. 


ae; 


Steaming hose mer 
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Horse being 
Ponied before 
the race 


The horses were saddled by the 
grooms and walked around in tight 
circles. Pony girls rode in, most of 
them riding on rough, tough-looking 
horses. ‘‘Oscar,’’ ‘‘Teddy-Bear’’ and 
‘“‘Smoky”’ pressed close to me, looking 
out of the sides of their eyes at me, 


while their riders let the reins hang 
and read the racing form. The paddock 
was crowded with people and horses. 

The loud speaker blared and with 
the announcement of ten minutes to 
post time, chaos suddenly became 
order. The outriders mounted the 
sleek, impatient bays, the jockeys 
were legged up on their mounts, 
thrusting their toes into the high 
stirrups, and hunched into precarious 
positions. As they rode out onto the 
track the pony girls and boys fell in 
beside them. 

They disappeared from my view in 
the paddock and I listened to the 
countdown until racing time. . . then, 
‘‘They’re off!” But no, a false start, 
and I saw the reason for the call back. 
An outrider galloped by in pursuit of a 
loose horse which had lost, not only its 
rider, but the reins as well, so there 
was nothing to grab hold of. The out- 
rider chased him to the stable area 
knowing that he would head for his 
own barn and wait at the door, which 
he did. Every horse knows very well 
which barn is his and which stall. 

They started again and the an- 
nouncer began calling out positions 

. “Hilary’s Hope leading at the 
turn, He’s a Blur moving ahead,” his 
voice building up to a crescendo until 
the pack swept over the finish line. Ina 
few minutes they were back again — 
the little jockeys spattered with dirt, 
the shiny horses lathered and steam- 
ing. In seconds they were blanketed 
and the winner sent to the winning 
circle and the others ponied back to the 
barns and turned over to hot walkers. 

The horses for the second race came 
and this time I was surrounded by 
curious ponies and riders bantering 
back and forth, the pretty girls 
laughing and smiling. I noticed that 
one had a bandage over her eye, ‘‘He 
kicked me, would you believe it?’’ she 
said. A boy with a walrus mustache 
and dark aviator glasses came charg- 
ing in with such a wild-eyed animal 
that I backed away as far as I could. 
‘‘He’s being abominable today,’’ he 
explained lightly, as he pulled the 
Roman-nosed head close to the thick 
neck. 

I asked one of the girls if she ever 
exercised horses. ‘‘Oh no,” she said, 


“Im a pony girl.” Their saddles and 
blankets were a colorful mix of 
western, string, (I noticed a throat 
latch of brown twine) and English. The 
girls usually own their ponies and free- 
lance instead of working for one 
trainer. Some girls have a whole string 
of ponies and hire other girls to ride. 

Later, I had another view of Key- 
stone from high up on the roof in the 
press box, a panoramic picture of 
track, 417 acres of land and 30 barns. 
It was a bitter cold day, but the track 
was not frozen for it is constantly 
harrowed and chemicals mixed into 
the top layer. The 80-foot racing strip 
has a two-foot deep base consisting of 
stone, chinking stone, limestone 
screening, and finally clay, sand and 
loam. 

I could see that each barn was close 
to the track, about 30 feet, and behind 
were buildings for the farriers, dormi- 
tories for grooms, a cafeteria and the 
secretary’s office. A long screened-in 
truck with a pronged crane caught my 
eye... the driver was loading manure 


RTS 


JAVEN 


SAILBOATS AND CANOES 


SKI SHOP e TENNIS CORNER 


. I had wondered what they did with 
such an accumulation. It is not a prob- 
lem, but actually in demand! A mush- 
room grower in Delaware won the 
contract. 

I watched the prancing thorough- 
breds led so closely by the ponies that 
sometimes their heads were over the 
pony’s neck. After a few flourishes all 
were brought into the starting gate, 
and then they were off, pounding 
down the track. The roar of the spec- 
tators grew and diminished as the 
flying pack passed below me. The 
jockeys arched up at the end, incred- 
ibly rocking to the gallop from a stand- 
ing position; then pony girls and boys 
came, claimed them and the proud, 
blanketed steeds disappeared from 
sight. 

“As soon as the race is over, click, 
they are forgotten, but that’s when we 
take them and work with them,’’ the 
girl groom was saying. Next month we 
will explore the backstretch, a differ- 
ent world from the glassed-in grand- 
stand and mutuel windows. E 


MEININGERS 
The Only Complete Sports Store 
in the Central Bucks Area 


Guns, Hunting and Fishing Supplies 


ARCHERY e ATHLETIC FOOTWEAR e¢ REPAIR SHOP 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Route 611 at Cross Keys 


Doylestown, Pa. 348-5624 


Daily 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. — Fri. to 9 p.m. — Tues. 12 to 7:00 p.m. 


THE 


COBRL 


COMPLETE TACK 
AND WESTERN WEAR 


RUDOLPH’ S 


APPLACHIAN ra 
OUTFITTERS 


e MOUNTAINEERING 
e BACK PACKING 
e CANOEING 


CAMPING ¢ CLOTHING ® ARMY AND NAVY 


Main and Oakland 
Doylestown 
348-5230 

Mon., Thurs., Fri. 9-9 
Tues., Wed., Sat. 9-6 


Warminster Plaza 
Warminster 
675-2330 

Mon. Thurs., Fri. 10-9 
Tues., Wed., Sat. 10-6 
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+ GOWNS FOR THE ENTIRE 
WEDDING PARTY 
Also 
e FORMALS FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS 
e 
Hours: Daily 10 to 5:30 
Evenings by Appointment 


Route 313, Doylestown, Pa. 
(1 mile West of 611) 
345-8133 or 348-5848 


diagonat 


Videomatic Color 


Sharp, brigh f nthe : 
e Sharp, bright pictures from the 
Super Bright Matrix icture Tube. 

e One-button Videomatic color 
tuning. The most completely auto- 
matic you can get. 


e Great sound realism, in the 
great Magnavox tradition. 


Her 


upply 


FOLLY AND BRISTOL ROADS 
WARRINGTON, PA. 
MON.-FRI. 9AM - 9PM 
SAT. 9AM - 5PM 


DI 3-1550 
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vory Stewpot 


by Aimee Koch 


FRUIT FOR THOUGHT 


Often limited in supply and in 
variety of food, early colonists faced 
the problem of how to spruce up rather 
dull and monotonous dishes. Fortun- 
ately, in the Land of Plenty, there were 
trees, bushes and bogs of fruits and 
nuts to help supplement their menus. 

Readily at hand were fruits of many 
kinds. Mulberries, gooseberries and 
strawberries were among the most 
popular. Persimmons, plums, 
peaches, pears and black currants 
were also in abundance. They were 
boiled with sugar and made into jams, 
jellies and marmalades and added to 
mushes, puddings and bread. 

Grapes, although very small and 
bitter, were fermented into wines, 
brandies and liqueurs. Raspberry 
leaves were boiled into a brew called 
Liberty Tea. The honey locust pro- 
vided fruit and beer brewed from its 
pulp. Fruits in various forms were 
popular medical prescriptions. Cran- 
berries, for example, were eaten to 
remedy scurvy. 

In the Southern colonies, plums, 
melons, apricots, figs and pomegran- 
ates grew to great heights. They added 
color and new-found flavor to other- 
wise drab meals. Here is a trick they 
used. It’s an easy and colorful appe- 
tizer and is sure to dress up any 
dinner. 


MELON BALLS 
WITH VIRGINIA HAM 

6-8 ounces Virginia Ham, 

sliced very thinly 
1 medium honeydew, large cantaloupe 

or Spanish melon 
Slice ham in thin strips (approximately 
1? x 4’). Using a melon ball cutter 


‘(approximately 1’’ in diameter), cut 


melon into balls and place on paper 
towel or cheesecloth to absorb mois- 
ture. Wrap each ball with a strip of 
ham secured with a toothpick. Chill 
and serve. 


From the Indians the colonists 
learned to dry the fruit of the 
hackberry or ‘‘hedgeberry’’ and to use 
it in powdered form as a seasoning for 
meat. Sauces made from boiled fruits 
perked up tough, tasteless meats. 
Different combinations of fruits also 
stuffed many a bird. Not only did the 
fruit provide extra flavor, but a tasty 
break from vegetable and bread 
stuffings. 


DUCK STUFFED WITH RAW FRUIT 


1 duck 
salt and pepper 
equal amounts of tart apples 

and uncooked prunes 
Season the duck to taste with salt and 
pepper, inside and out. Peel, core and 
quarter apples. Fill cavity of duck with 
apples and prunes (do not pack 
tightly). Place in roasting pan, cov- 
ered, at 350°. Allow about 25 minutes 
per pound. Drain off excess fat 
occasionally. Discard apples, but serve 
prunes around duck as a garnish. 


Nuts such as the walnut, hazlenut, 
hickory nut, butternut and acorn were 
also used to advantage in the kitchen. 
Boiled, roasted, chopped or ground, 
they were welcome in breads and 
stuffings or as seasonings. Added to 
vegetables, they gave them a special 
touch. This recipe for brussels sprouts 
is easy, good and different. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS 

WITH CHESTNUTS 
1 pound brussels sprouts 
1/2 cup canned chestnuts, chopped 
salt to taste 
2 tablespoons butter 
Cook brussels sprouts until tender but 
still firm. Drain. Sprinkle chestnuts 
and their liquid over sprouts and 
season well. Dot with butter. Serve 
hot. Makes 2-4 servings. 


wen. AY 
\ Web thes ht iN 


In New England almost every family 
had an apple tree nearby. Apples were 
devoured in various ways: baked, 
stewed, boiled or fried; as cider, apple 
butter and applesauce. Families en- 
joyed apple pies and tarts then as 
much as we do today. Dessert is 
always a favorite course and the colon- 
ists agreed. Fruit puddings, cobblers 
and breads were hits even then. Sky- 
colored bilberries (blueberries) made 


excellent summer dessert smothered’ 


in milk and sugar. Besides apples, 
strawberries, peaches, shadbush fruit 


and plums got rave reviews in pies and 
tarts. And of course, let’s not forget 
the cherry! Alone or with molasses, 
cherry pie is one of America’s favorite 
delicacies. Be sure to have lots of 
cream or ice cream handy when you’re 
serving it. Enjoy! 


CHERRY MOLASSES PIE 
Pastry for 9-inch pie 
2 cans red pie cherries 
1/2 cup sugar 
11⁄2 tablespoons flour 
2 tablespoons molasses 
3 tablespoons cherry juice 
Line pie plate with pastry. Combine 
flour and sugar and scatter 1/3 of it 
over the crust. Add cherries (well- 
drained) and cover with remaining 
flour-sugar mixture. Dribble molasses 


Cheese & Crackers 
Bucks County Smoked Cheese 
Quiche Lorraine 


Mousse 
New York Cheesecake 
Fresh Coffee, Tea & Spices 


over all and add cherry juice. Cover visit the 

with lattice crust. Bake at 375° for 

50-55 minutes. Cheese Shop 
For more ideas and tips on early 51 West State St. 

American cooking with fruit, see Doylestown, Pa. 

Frances Phipps’ Colonial Kitchens, 345-9939 

Their Furnishings And Their Gardens. (Formerly Swamp Road, Cross Keys) 

| Bob Harris, Prop. 


» IRISH CINNAMON POTATOES 
è Made Fresh Daily 
Now to March 17th 


cK 
— 


Dietetic Candies Also Available 
Sugar and Salt Free 


á oe 
Warmer 4 Candies OPEN DAILY, INCLUDING SUNDAY 


ROUTE 13, EDDINGTON, PÈNNSYLVANIA 19020 
(4 MILES SOUTH OF BRISTOL) 


e Wedding Invitations 
e Cake Ornaments 


e Specialized Paper Decorations for 
Parties, Showers & Weddings 


e120 Different favors for all ages 


e Bulk Paper Products 


e Unusual Cards, Candles & Wrappings 


PARTY PICKENS 


Chapman Lane Shopping Center 
Doylestown, Pa. 345-1864 


Daily 10 — 6 
Friday to 9 
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ilk ala 
+ + 
¢ GRATES & GRILLS 3 
p4 105 S. MAIN DUBLIN 
$ 249-0182 2 
3 ER $ 
+ 
+ 
: $ 
3 $ 
$ 
COMPLETE STOCK 4 
FRANKLIN TYPE STOVES 4 
BARBECUE DEPT. + 
GAS & CHARCOAL FIREPLACE @ 
GRILLS & EQUIPMENT ®% 


ACCESSORIES ACCESSORIES % 
POOOOOOOOOOOOOSD 


MILLER 
AND 


BETHMAN INC. 
862 N. Easton Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


FUEL OIL e KEROSENE 


HEATING 
& AIR CONDITIONING 


HOT WATER HEATERS 


SALES e SERVICE 
INSTALLATIONS 


348-8155 


BUDGET PLAN 
AUTOMATIC DELIVERIES 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Last September, 
their three oldest children out of the 
family nest, avid travelers Marvin and 
Shirley Radoff of Yardley decided to 
embark on a long-awaited dream trip: 
a nine-month tour around the U.S. and 
Mexico. After arranging for youngest 
son Philip’s leave of absence from 
school for this cultural opportunity, the 
trio departed in a Pace Arrow motor 
home. Their letters describing their 
experiences and observations are too 
enjoyable not to be shared with others, 
especially in this Bicentennial year — 
hence this column. 


October 8, 1975 


Greetings From Georgia — 

Our trip thus far has been all we 
hoped it would be. There are so many 
things to see in every area — not just 
the well-publicized attractions, but 
sights of local pride such as the 
magnificent Brookgreen Gardens of 
South Carolina where there are 350 
pieces of sculpture tastefully placed in 
exquisitely landscaped gardens punc- 
tuated by appropriate selections of 
poetry carved in marble and granite 
markers, and the painted iron replica 
of Br’er Rabbit on the Court House 
lawn in Eatonton, Georgia, birthplace 
of Joel Chandler Harris. Traveling at a 
leisurely pace, one develops a greater 
understanding of an area’s proudest 
moments as well as its problems, and 
appreciates the efforts being made to 
solve them. 

Now, for a brief rundown of our 
journey. We set out on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 16 (with hardly a backward 
glance), stopped to see Jon (their son) 
and created a monumental traffic jam 
at American University (Austin-Healys 
and Pace Arrows are hard to park side 
by side). Wednesday was a whirlwind, 


visiting the Smithsonian’s National 
Portrait Gallery, Museum of History 
and Technology, Museum of National 
History and also saw the fine Phillips 
Collection (courtesy of Jones and 
Laughlin Steel) and then enjoyed a 
lovely dinner with Dot, Frank, and 
Alyse Kaplan (formerly of Levittown) 
at the ‘‘Port of Georgetown.”’ 

Gerry Glasheen was our perfect 
southern hostess and guide to Rich- 
mond’s St. John’s Church (the Sexton 
gave Philip a chance to sit in Patrick 
Henry’s pew); the Virginia capitol in 
whose Rotunda stands a sensitive 
Houdon marble of Washington; and 
the Virginia Museum with its fabulous 
Faberge collection. Next stop — Wil- 
liamsburg Busch Gardens — was 
really ‘‘fun for the whole family.’’ Old 
Williamsburg was as delightful and 
interesting as we remembered it (plus 
a little exploitation by the mall 
makers). Had a lovely dinner at the 
King’s Arms Tavern where the waiters 
double as students at the College of 
William and Mary. Also stopped to see 
Jamestown — the site of the first per- 
manent English settlement in 1607. By 
September 25, we were at Duck, North 
Carolina at a campground just behind 
the beach dunes. It was great fun to go 
down to the water’s edge at night and 
watch hordes of crabs scurrying about 
to avoid our inquisitive flashlights — 
occasionally a brave one would stare 
us down. During the day we were fas- 
cinated with the constantly changing 
appearance of the sky — sun, dark 
clouds, rainbows — all within fifteen 
minutes. One night there was a North 
Carolina fish fry and this gave us a 
chance to meet some interesting fellow 
campers. Traveling south along the 
outer banks we stopped for an interest- 
ing lecture at the Wright Brothers 
Memorial at Kill Devil Hill; climbed 


ma 


Jockey’s Ridge — the highest sand 
dune on the east coast, re-discovered 
by today’s Wrights — hang gliding 
kite men; visited the site of the Lost 
Colony of Roanoke Island; climbed the 
280 steps of Hatteras Lighthouse to 
enjoy a great view of the whole area. 
This is certainly a fisherman’s para- 
dise — every car has six surf rods in 
holders on the front bumpers, curtain- 
ing the windshield. Beach buggies out- 
number campers. We saw the world 
record blue marlin caught last year at 
Oregon Inlet — an 1142 lb. behemoth 
of the deep. Marvin and Philip tried 
their fishing gear but unfortunately 
the big one got away! To get back to 
the mainland, we took a 21⁄2 hour ferry 
ride from isolated Ocracoke Island to 
Cedar Point. Marvin really proved his 
skill getting our motor home over the 
narrow entrance ramp and parked on 
the ferry. 

At Wilmington, North Carolina, we 
toured the Battleship North Carolina. 
When this ship was bound for scrap, 
the people of the State raised enough 
money to buy it and refurbish it, and it 
is now on display as a memorial to the 
North Carolina World War II service- 
men. The visitor is given an opportun- 
ity to see almost every part of the ship, 
down steep metal gangways to the 
engine room where a maze of valves, 
dials, and gauges would baffle even 
Rube Goldberg — it’s amazing we 
ever won the war. We saw and toured 
the kitchen and gaped at a recipe for 
pumpkin pie starting with 125 lbs. of 
shortening. There is an opportunity to 
climb into the turrets of the 16” guns. 
The size of the ship defies description. 

South Carolina proved delightful; 
our campground at Myrtle Beach had 
1500 sites but fortunately October 1st 
is winter and we were able to set up 
just a few feet from the ocean. We 
swam in surf (77°) and in an olympic- 
sized pool with a slide coming out of a 
man-made grotto. There was also ping 
pong, miniature golf, and of course, 
pinball. Myrtle Beach appeared to us 
as big as two Miami Beaches and one 
Atlantic City together — Temperance 


Baptist to boot. 
Below Myrtle Beach are the Ante- 


Bellum Rice Plantations with avenues 
of live oaks (so named for their 


longevity — 200 years is almost a sap- 
ling) hung with Spanish moss. To 
understand the Rice Story (after 1900 
only the Uncle Ben Trademark re- 
mains in South Carolina), we went to 
the Rice Museum in Georgetown, a 
monument to Lafayette’s landing there 
in 1777, and the second oldest Syna- 
gogue in the States; the town’s proud- 
est mansion circa 1800 has been a 
bequest from Julia Pyatt Kaminsky in 
honor of Rose and Harry Kaminsky. 
Charleston, just south of Georgetown, 
presented a lesson in urban renewal — 
that is, restoration rather than replace- 
ment of the entire downtown, origi- 
nally of post-Revolutionary vintage 
and replica of English style and ele- 
gance. Charleston was the most impor- 
tant city of the south from the early 
1700’s through the Revolution and 
suffered its decline only after the 
destruction of the Civil War. An 
accoustiguide walking tour showed us 
the historical landmarks and lovely 
houses and gardens. We had an 
elegant dinner at ‘‘The Marketplace’’ 


— a converted seamen’s church and 
retreat and took a boat tour of the 
magnificent harbor which included a 
stop at Fort Sumter (you could almost 
hear the shells); went to a lovely park 
at Charlestown Landing where we 
explored the site of the first English 
landing in South Carolina, 1670, on 
rented bikes almost as old. It was built 
to celebrate their Tricentennial in 
1970. 

These are just the highlights; Philip 
could fill another page with a descrip- 
tion of souvenir shops, pinball empor- 
iums, etc. We really love this traveling 
by motor home. Each campground has 
its own unique scenery — tonight we 
are at Stone Mountain State Park, 
where there is the mountainside 
monumental carving (80 ft. x 180 ft.) of 
the three southern heroes, Jefferson 
Davis, Stonewall Jackson, and Robert 
E. Lee — all in equestrian posture. 
Ten minutes after arriving on site, we 
are ‘‘hooked up”’ and feel ‘‘at home.”’ 
It’s exciting and fun. e 

The Radoffs 


“CEAD MILE FAILTE” 
(100,000 welcomes) 
AWAITS YOU AT 


THE GAELIC SHOPS 


31 W. Mechanic St. 

New Hope, Pa. © 215-862-9285 
Open Daily 10 a.m. — 6 p.m. 
Except Tuesday 

Sunday 12 Noon — 6 


THE BEST FROM 


Rt. 32, River Rd. 
(opposite Black Bass Inn) 
Lumberville, Pa. © 215-297-5973 
Open Daily 12 Noon — 8 p.m. 
Except Monday 

Sunday 12 Noon — 6 p.m. 


IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES 


Records, Aran Knits, Capes, Antique 
Prints, and many craft items from the isles. 


Morgat 
Ae 


contemporary clothes 
TAKE A LONG LOOK AT OUR SALE RACK 


9:30 TO 5:30 MON. THRU SAT. 
FRI. TILL 9:00 


58 East State Street 


American Express 
Bankamericard ¢ Mastercharge 


716 Asbury Avenue 


Doylestown, Pa. 18901 Ocean City, N.J. 08226 


215 - 345 - 7774 


609 - 398 - 1381 
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Book 


Reviews 


THE COOKS’ CATALOGUE 
Edited by James Beard, Milton 
Glaser, Burton Wolf, Barbara Poses 
Kafka, Helen S. Witty and Associates 
of the Good Cooking School 

Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc. 

10 E. 53rd St. 

New York, N.Y. 10022 

1975 565 pages $15.95 

Contained within those 565 fascin- 
ating pages are eleven categories 
covering quality kitchen tools and gad- 
gets from the first steps of food prepa- 
ration, through serving, to cleaning 
up. Eleven chapters explore every- 
thing conceivable from simple light- 
weight gadgets to heavy-duty machin- 
ery, inexpensive everyday tools to 
costly occasional-use equipment. 

Each article is described in design, 
materials, efficiency, sizes available 
and current prices. They tell you why 
the product is shaped the way it is and 
why the elements it’s made of are good 
or bad. Helpful details like safety 
factors, practicality, storage, durabil- 
ity and multiplicity of use are also 
added. To find who manufactures a 
particular item and where, you need 
only flip to the Availability Information 
Index in the back and locate names 
and addresses easily by catalogue 
number. It’s that simple. 

Today, few people sit down and read 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, text books 
or catalogues. Surprise! With The 
Cooks’ Catalogue, you can! Its easy- 
going style combined with just the 
right touch of humor actually make it 
quite a readable text. There is nary a 
page that doesn’t have an amusing or 
informative anecdote on cooking folk- 
lore or an eye-catching etching. Every 
product is accompanied by a photo- 
graph: clear, to show details, but 
limited in size to demonstrate size 
relativity. Selected recipes from na- 
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tional and international cookbooks add 
still another dimension. 

In spite of the depth of coverage this 
book gives, it is only a general cata- 
logue. Special items found only in 
certain cultures have been excluded 


and could constitute another catalogue 
in themselves. So don’t be disap- 
pointed if something isn’t included. 
Also, the prices were current at press 
time and can be expected to differ 
according to the date and your 
location. Because of this and the fact 
that new ‘“‘toys’’ are always being 
invented, The Cooks’ Catalogue will 

be obsolete in a few years. 
Nonetheless, after you’ve ‘‘inher- 
ited’’ tools from Mom or picked things 
up here and there on your own and you 
still aren’t satisfied, you’ll find this 
book an excellent reference source. 
It’s honest, humorous, extremely well- 
researched and even a little ideal. All 
in all, a tremendous publication. a 
Aimee Koch 


MARY CASSATT 
A biography of the great American 
painter by Nancy Hale 
Doubleday 1975 292pages $10.00 
Mary Cassatt is probably the best 
known of Philadelphia’s female artists. 
She was an accepted member of the 
French Impressionist group and a 
close friend of Degas. Miss Cassatt 
was born into a strict Victorian family 
which ruled and guided her entire life. 


As a result of early years spent in 
Paris, she returned as an adult to con- 
tinue her studies and art career in 
French surroundings. Her relationship 
with Degas is so dealt with that at 
times the reader feels this is a biog- 
raphy of Degas. 

Basically, the book is a collection of 
detailed family letters, with so many 
characters it is almost impossible to 
follow or understand. Although I 
learned much of Victorian family struc- 
ture and life style, I failed to gain 
much insight into Mary Cassatt, the 
painter or person. 

The book does contain many excel- 
lent examples of Miss Cassatt’s work 
and follows somewhat the history of 
their origin. Works of various other 
Impressionist artists are also included. 
I would have preferred more of Miss 
Cassatt’s work. 

Philadelphians are fondly devoted to 
their famous hometown artist, al- 
though during her life she received 
little recognition in America. I had 
hoped to gain a closer feeling for and 
understanding of Miss Cassatt; in- 
stead I found this a cold, dry book. E 

Bobbe Binder 


FATU-HIVA 

by Thor Heyerdahl 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
Garden City, N. Y. 

1975 276 pages $10.00 


Not many of us would have the 
courage to abandon the conveniences 
of modern living and sail off to face the 
unknown on an island in the South 
Pacific, but that’s what Thor Heyer- 
dahl and his wife, Liv, did. Once a 
zoology student, Heyerdahl dreamed 
of returning to nature, to live and 
study in an environment untouched by 
man and his ‘“‘progressive civiliza- 


tion.” Fatu-Hiva fulfilled this dream. 

Heyerdahl depicts a life style with 
great enthusiasm which infected me 
and pulled me from one page to the 
next. Descriptions of swimming in 
crystal-clear pools beneath rushing 
falls, strolling along silky beaches 
strewn with a rainbow of shells and a 
jungle pregnant with luscious tropical 
fruit soon had me yearning for this 
Utopia. Problems like preventing the 
hut and food from being attacked by 
insects and animals and discovering 99 
ways to fix cocoanut were soon over- 
come with determination and humor. 
More than 100 photographs provide 
both dramatic and whimsical accom- 
paniment to the text. 

However, after a year they realized 
that they were still tied to modern 
civilization. The lack of medicine was 
instrumental in their decision to return 
to Norway. But having led such a 
relaxed, simple existence gave them 
great insight into themselves and 
human beings in general. They were 
fortunate enough to have shared two 
worlds and to be able to return to 
either as they wished. 

Their free spirit I admire and 
Fatu-Hiva I recommend. E 

Aimee Koch 


THE BOOK OF ABIGAIL 
AND JOHN 

Selected Letters of the Adams Family 
Edited by L. H. Butterfield, Marc 
Friedlander and Mary-Jo Kline 
Harvard University Press 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 1975 
398 pgs. $15.00 

A memorable account of a most en- 
during relationship is unraveled in 
these assembled letters. Abigail and 
John Adams emerge as two warm and 
utterly human personalities. They 
have been rescued from the fate of 
being lifeless historical figures by the 
spell of their own pens. 

Their letters flowed frequently dur- 
ing the focus of this text, which is from 
1762 to 1784, despite illness, distance 
and the tangled politics of this ‘‘Age of 
Tryal.’’ A selection of these letters, 
intended to be the most appealing and 
significant, appears in this text, suffi- 
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Subscription 


BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 
‘‘The Magazine of Bucks County”’ 
57 West Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Enclosed is my check for: 
6-month INTRODUCTORY 
SUBSCRIPTION, at $3.00 
012 months at $6.00 
024 months at $11.00 
036 months at $16.00 
Name 


Address 
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=== PANORAMI 


BUCKS COUNTY’S BEST is always seen in BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 
MAGAZINE. ‘‘The Magazine of Bucks County” should be read by everyone who 
visits, lives in or just loves the rolling hills, old stone houses, historic landmarks and 
fascinating people that have made Bucks County, Pennsylvania a world-renowned 
place. Each month our regular columns include COUNTRY DINING, a guide to the 
epicurean pleasures of Bucks County and surrounding area; CRACKER BARREL 
COLLECTOR, whose editor visits a different antique shop each month to see what’s 
available and its cost; THE COMPOST HEAP, in which a prize-winning gardening 
expert gives valuable advice on local gardening problems; RAMBLING WITH RUSS, 
where Russ Thomas reminisces about bygone days; HORSE TALK, with its fascinating 
insights on the history and care of horses; RESTORATION PRIMER, a down-to-earth 
approach to restoring old houses; THE SAVORY STEWPOT, a collection of succulent 
dishes with historical background or ingredients; THE NUTSHELL GUIDE, whose 
editor alerts the reader to interesting places to shop; plus the veritable cornucopia of 
miscellany contained in PANORAMA’S PANTRY (Bicentennial news, too!), WHAT’S 
HAPPENING, seasonal BOOK REVIEWS and occasional directories of SPECIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS. 

Our major features vary from month to month . . . the interesting history of a Bucks 
County town or ancestor . . . an armchair tour to a nearby landmark or event. . . 
profiles of fascinating people . . . in-depth discussion of important issues . . . in short, 
all the myriad facets of a lively and diversified population and lifestyle. 

JOIN US NOW ... As a new subscriber you can try us for 6 months at $3.00. We’re 
confident that when those six months are up, you won’t hesitate to renew at $6.00 for 
12 months, $11.00 for 24 months, or $16.00 for 36 months — a considerable saving 
from the regular newsstand price of 75c per copy. OR SEND US TO A FRIEND, as a 
welcome gift that will provide BUCKS COUNTY’S BEST ALL YEAR LONG! R 


Gift 
BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 
“The Magazine of Bucks County”’ 


57 West Court Street 
to: Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Enclosed is my check for: u12 months at-$6.00 
024 months at $11.00 


036 months at $16.00 
Please send in our name 
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766-8540 


LUNCH DAILY 12:00 to 2:30 
DINNER 5:00 to 10:00 


SUNDAYS DINING 
1:00 to 9:00 


CLOSED MONDAYS 


A Charming 
Country Place 
to Dine 


LUNCHEON 
11:30 to 3:30 
everyday 
DINNER 
5:30 to 10:00 
Mon. thru Sat. 
Sun. 1 to9 
Hilti For reservations, 
call: 794-7035 


we Between New Hope 
and Doylestown 
on Route 202 


BUOGET PRICES p COLMAR 

FIRST CLASS FLIGHT p ABINGTON 
{WARRINGTON 
è FEASTERVILLE 


Inn Flight} 


RESTAURANT/COCKTAILS 
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PANORAMA’S GUIDE TO 
EPICUREAN APPETITES 


RESTAURANT OF 
THE MONTH 


Vincent’s Warrington Inn, a most distinguished 
establishment since 1750, offers you gracious, 
intimate dining with only the best in continental 
cuisine. 

Noted as the first restaurant in the area to 
include seafood on their bill of fare, Vincent’s 
continues to tempt all who enter with a menu 
laden with delectable dishes from the deep. 
Mussels Marinara proves to be an ever-popular 
specialty, as do Coquilles Saint Jacques and 
Lobster Fra Diavolo. 

If beef or poultry is your design, choose from a 
sizzling list of steaks, chops, poultry and veal. 
For those with romance in mind, Chateaubriand 
serves two very generously. Pasta in every form 
of dress appears in true Italian style to satisfy 
the paisano in anyone. 

Cocktails and fine wines add to your dining 
pleasure as your host, Mr. Vincent, sees to your 
every desire. Luncheon is served 11:30 a.m. to 
3:00 p.m. Dinner is served 4:30 p.m. to 11:45 
p.m. Snack menu is available at all times until 
2:00 a.m. 

Remember Vincent’s Warrington Inn for all 
the extras in fine eating. Easton and Bristol 
Rds., Warrington, Pa. (6 miles north of Exit 27 
of Pa. Turnpike) 215-343-0210. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BERKS COUNTY 


Stokesay Castle, Hill Rd. and Spook Ln., 
Reading, Pa. (215) 375-4588. Gourmet dining in 
a medieval castle. Generous portions along with 
your favorite beverage. Merlin’s Magic for 
children on Sundays. Call or write for brochure 
and map. All major credit cards accepted. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Boswell’s Restaurant, Rte. 202, Buckingham. 
794-7959. Dine in a congenial colonial atmos- 
phere on such fine eatables as Duck or Flounder 
stuffed with Crabmeat. Lunch platters, dinner 


Country Dining 


Stokesay Castle 


“A Most Unique Dining Experience” 


Gourmet dining in the charm 
and atmosphere of a 
medieval castle. Unexcelled 
personal service in 
intimate a 
dining areas. 
Call or write for 
our brochure/~* +s 


STOKESAY CASTLE 
Hill Rd. and Spook La, 
Reading, Pa. 19603 
(215) 375-4588 

All Major Credit Cards 


71 S. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
348-9446 Open 11—8 every day 
the original little people’s restaurant 
& ice cream shop 


Dinner, Cock tails 


COPPER 


GLENSIDE 


Open ig “= A.M. to 2:00 A.M. 
nday 4 to 10 


platters and sandwiches. Children’s menu. 
Credit cards: American Express, Master 
Charge, Diner’s Club. 


Brugger’s Pipersville Inn, Rtes. 413 & 611, 
Pipersville. 766-8540. Country dining in the fine 
old Bucks County Tradition, serving such dishes 
as Pie-Eyed Shrimp (Shrimp in beer batter), 
Roast Duckling, Crabmeat au Gratin. Children’s 
Menu. Cocktails served. 


Chez Odette, S. River Road, New Hope. 862- 
2432, 2773. The restaurant was once a barge 
stop on the Delaware Canal and is now a unique 
country ‘“‘bistro.’’ The French cuisine includes 
Steak au Poivre, Trout stuffed with Escargot, 
Crepes stuffed with crabmeat or chicken. 
Features a daily gourmet luncheon buffet at 
$3.75. Cocktails served. Lunch 12-5, Dinner 
5-10:30. 


China House Restaurant, one of Bucks County’s 
newest, serving all varieties of Chinese and 
Polynesian food. Our Pu Pu Platter is a treasure 
hunt of Polynesian hors d’ oeuvres for only $7.00. 
Enjoy our delicious exotic drinks also. Open 
daily for lunch and dinner. Reservations appre- 
ciated. Your host, Stan Chan. 


China Moon Restaurant, 1965 Street Road, 
Cornwells Heights (Bensalem Center). Dining in 
unique atmosphere, with an extensive menu of 
genuine Chinese cuisine. Excellent service and 
delightful food is our goal. Open for lunch and 
dinner, 12-12 daily. 


The Copper Door North, Rte. 611, Warrington. 
DI 3-2552. Creative menus for outstanding food 
and drink, in a comfortable atmosphere, include 
such specialties as Steak Soup, Seafood Feast 
Stregato, freshly baked bread and Chocolate 
Mousse Pie. Drinks are giant-sized and deli- 
cious, whether you order a ‘‘Do-It-Yourself’’ 
Martini, a Mocha Mixer or a Gin Jardiniere 
topped with crisp vegetables. Dinners include 
soup, salad, bread, potato or Linguine in a 
choice of special sauces from $4.95 to $9.50. 
Daily specials featuring such dishes as Surf, 
Turf & Barnyard — Filet, Lobster Tails & Bar-B- 
Qued Ribs — are $6.95. 


“The Unique French 
Country Restaurant” 


Lunch & Dinner 
Cocktails 


Fancy Pants, 71 South Main Street, Doylestown, 
Pa. 348-9446. Open Saturday & Sunday, 11 a.m. 
- 8 p.m. Spotlight is on our Birthday Parties, 
with unusual sandwiches, clowns, music and 
pure fun. Adults welcome. The original res- 
taurant for little people. 


Full O’Soup, 57 West State Street, Doylestown, 
348-5745. Unique luncheon experience featuring 
homemade soup of the day, sandwiches, home- 
made bread and cheeses. Catering services. 
Small party rooms available. Open Monday thru 
Thursday, 8:30 a.m. - 2:30 p.m.; Friday, 8:30 
a.m. - 2:30 pm. 4:00 p.m. - 8:00 pim. 
Saturday, 9:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. 


Golden Pheasant, Route 32 (15 mi. north of New 
Hope on River Rd.), Erwinna. 294-9595, 6902. 
The mellow-Victorian atmosphere of this old inn 
on the Canal serves as the perfect inspiration for 
a relaxed, aristocratic meal. You may begin with 
Escargots and proceed to pheasant from their 
own smoke oven, steak Diane or Duckling. 
Dining in the Greenhouse is especially pleasant. 
Wine & Cocktails of course. Dinner 6-11, Sunday 
from 4 ($7.50 - $12.00 for entrees). Closed Mon- 
day. Bar open 5-2. Reservations required. 


Goodnoe Farm Dairy Bar, Rts. 413 & 532, 
Newtown. 968-3875. 20 years of excellent food 
for family enjoyment. Our own top quality home- 
made ice cream & pies. Phone orders for take- 
out pies. Breakfast from 6 a.m. daily, Lunch 
from 11 a.m. Restaurant closes at 11 p.m. Open 
til midnight Fri. & Sat. 


Imperial Gardens, 107 York Rd., Warminster 
(N. of County Line Rd.), 674-5757. Excellent 
Chinese fare for the discerning gourmet. 
Specializing in Cantonese, Szechuan and Peking 
style cooking, they also offer Mandarin and 
Polynesian favorites. Take Out Menu available. 
BAC. 


Inn Flight Restaurants & Cocktail Lounges, 
Abington, Colmar, Feasterville & Warrington, 
are designed to absolutely meet your dining out 
demands — service, atmosphere and location 
with special features in QUALITY and PRICE! 


MONDAY TOFRIDAY (© (A 

STUART ROSS Za 

AT THE PIANO y 
e 

FRIDAY & SATURDAY 

DANCE TO THE MUSIC 


OF 
JOHNNY COLE TRIO 


Aubergiste - Odette Myrtle 


862-2432 
Open all year 


822-2773 


RESTAURANT 


Tues., Wed., 
Thurs., Fri. 
11:00 to 2:30 
u 5:00 to 8:00 
— pa 11:00 to 8:30 
terse, 54 Sunday Dinners 
<a! 12290 to 790 
vente Closed Monday 


Route 263 — Buckingham, 794 — 7959 


January’s at Hope Ridge Farms 
| a late night Dinner House | 


DISCO 
Tues. thru Sat. 
9 p.m. — 2 a.m. 


dining by fireplace 

weekends 

Apres Bar Breakfast 

Directions — Take 202 or 232 to 
218 Aquetong Road 
Follow signs — 
Confused? — Call 

862-5959 


Lake House 
z Inn 


~ OLD BETHLEHEM ROAD, WEISEL 
ON LAKE NOCKAMIXON 
Gracious Dining in a Nautical Atmosphere 
GALLEY OPEN DAILY 
11:30 a.m. - 10:00 p.m. 
Weekday Specials for Lunch and Dinner 
SUNDAY 4 - 8 p.m. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS - MASTER CHARGE 


. 257-9954 
Reservations Suggested 


The atmosphere is Early American... 

the food delightful, and 
there's even talk of 

ghosts from Revolutionary days. 

Your hosts: 
Dave Gomez, formerly 
with the Montgomery Inn, and 
Arlene and Tom Gallo, 
former owners of the Souderton Hotel. 
Dinner 
A Brunch 


Old Easton Road, Doylestown, Pa. 
(215) 345-1015 For Reservations 
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BlairMill 


Youre very 
welcome 


Eat, drink 


dort hurry 


Hatboro, Pa. 674-3900 


PEKING FOOD SERVED 


ERK 


IMPERIAL GARDENS 
Hee CHINESE 
id RESTAURANT 


TO WELCOME 
THE YEAR OF THE DRAGON 


107 YORK ROAD, WARMINSTER 
Mon. — Thurs. 11:30 A.M. — 10:30 P.M. 


Fri. — Sat. 11:30 A.M. — 12 P.M. 
Sunday Noon — 10 P.M. 


674-5757 


LUNCHEONS }j 
Mon. Wed. 
Thurs. Fri. 


DINNERS 
Mon. Wed. Thurs. 
5:00 — 10:00 
Fri. — Sat. 
5:00 — 11:00 
Sun. 3:00 — 9:00 


Chie + N a 


CHINESE AND POLYNESIAN FOOD 
SPECIAL LUNCHEONS 
Polynesian drinks at our Cocktail Lounge 


SMORGASBORD 
every Mon. & Tues., Lunch & Dinner 


Diners : American 
Club Bankamericard Express 


Delicious Food — Good Service 
Reasonable Prices 
Corner of 413 & Take Out 
Newportville Rd. Orders 
Open 7 Days a Week 943-3566 
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January’s at Hope Ridge Farms, Aquetong 
Road, New Hope, Pa. 862-5959. Serving dinners 
Friday and Saturday, 7 p.m. til midnight; 
Sunday, 4 p.m. til 11 p.m. Apres bar breakfast 
Friday and Saturday, 1 a.m. to 4 a.m.; Sunday, 
l a.m. to 3 a.m. Dine by the fireplace in pre- 
Revolutionary setting. Also visit New Hope’s 
liveliest disco, January’s. 


La Bonne Auberge, Village 2, New Hope, Pa. 
862-2462. A lovely picturesque farmhouse, set in 
the hills of Bucks County. Everything is special 
— a dining delight — Potage Cressonniere, 
Rack of Lamb Arlesienne. Wednesday feature, 
three course Table D’Hoste Specialty for $9.25. 
Dinners $8 - $14 from 7 - 10. Enjoy the Cellar bar 
with entertainment til 2. Reservations preferred. 


Lake House Inn, 1110 Old Bethlehem Road, 
Perkasie, Pa. 257-9954. (From Doylestown, Rt. 
313 North. Turn Right on old 563 at the traffic 
light, then Left on Old Bethlehem Pike at the 
Lake House sign.) Luncheon, Dinners, Cock- 
tails. Enjoy Gracious Dining in a Nautical 
Atmosphere. Open daily Tues. thru Sat., 11:30 
a.m. til closing. Sunday, 4-8 p.m. Serving week- 
day luncheon and dinner specials. Master 
Charge and American Express accepted. Reser- 
vations appreciated. Ron DuBree, your Host. 


Logan Inn, Ferry & Main Streets at the Cannon, 
New Hope. 862-5134. Enjoy the comfort of an old 
country inn which has provided food, drink and 
lodging since 1727 . . . New Hope’s oldest build- 
ing. Open 11:30 a.m. ’til 2:00 a.m. Reservations 
requested. 


Old Anchor Inn, Routes 413 & 232, Wrights- 
town. 598-7469. Good old-fashioned American 
food in a country setting. Cocktails served. 
Lunch a la carte from $1.25. Dinner a la carte 
from $4.95. Closed Monday. 


Purple Plum, The Yard, Lahaska. 794-7035. Old 
Country atmosphere with each dish a specialty. 
Cocktails served. Lunch $1.95 - $6. Dinner $5 - 
$9. Children’s portions. 


Seafood Shanty, 8 convenient locations in the 
Delaware Valley. Fresh seafood and generous 
cocktails. Open 7 days. Casual dining in a 
nautical atmosphere for the whole family. 
Dinner specials Mon.-Thurs. AE, BAC, and MC 
honored. 


Tom Moore’s, Route 202, 2 mi. south of New 
Hope. 862-5900 or 5901. New Hope’s Interna- 
tional Award winning restaurant offers classic 
continental cuisine with many items prepared to 
order at tableside. Varied menus, a superb 
selection of wines and unique service combine 
with intimacy and charm to provide the very 
best. Open 7 days for lunch, dinner and Sunday 
brunch. Reservations, Please. 


Vincent’s Warrington Inn. Choose from no less 
than 80 succulent entrees. Anything from 
seafood to Italian specialties. Easton Rd. (Rt. 
611) and Bristol Rd., Warrington, Pa. 6 miles 
above Pa. Turnpike. 


INCE THE 
1974 DELIGHTFUL 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Banquets e Weddings Private Parties 
Wines e Cocktail Bar 
OPEN SUNDAY 2 TO7 


598-7469 Rts. 413 & 232 


Wrightstown 


Vincent 2 
WARRINGTO 


ESTABLISHED 1792 | N N 
Corner of 611 & Bristol Road 
Warrington, Bucks County, Pa. 
Try Our 
EXTENSIVE MENU 
Seafood a Specialty 
Meats and Italian Food 
80 Different Entrees 
FOR RESERVATIONS/ 
DRIVING INSTRUCTIONS 
CALL 215 DI-3-0210 


DINERS CLUB 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CARTE BLANCHE 


~ CA 


RESTAURANT 
Genuine Chinese Cuisine 


open 7 days 
e Businessmen’s a week 


Lunches SEA t= 112 
e Family Dining 


DUNSALEm CINTIA 


e Banquets & CHINA MOOK 
Parties for all 
occasions 

e American 
preparation 


Save Wwarsoon 


1965 Street Road 
Cornwells Heights, Pa 
Take Out Orders 
639-3995 


Water Wheel Inn, Old Easton Road, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 345-1015. Open daily from 11:30, 
serving the finest food, spirits and malt liquors. 
SPECIAL FEATURE: Sunday Brunch, Noon to 3 
p.m. followed by Sunday Dinners. Also reserva- 
tions for parties, banquets, receptions and meet- 
ings. Under new management. David L. Gomez/ 
Arlene and Tom Gallo. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Blair Mill Inn, 2041 Village Dr., Hatboro 
(674-3900). An ideal choice for lunch or evening 
meal. The thoroughbred racing decor and 
beautiful outdoor landscape create a unique 
atmosphere for fine dining. Specialties include: 
steak pizzaiola, rack of lamb, veal picante and 
Lobster fra Diavolo. Entertainment and dancing 
nightly. Open daily. L—11:30-3 ($1.75-$2.25); 
D—5-12:30 ($6-$9.50); Sun. 4 to 10. Reserva- 
tions accepted. (AE, BAC, MC, DC or Blair Mill 
Inn charge). 


The Manor in Hatboro — Relax with quality 
dining served in a gracious atmosphere. Salad 
bar, wines & cocktails add to your dining 
pleasure. Accommodations for banquets, recep- 
tions and meetings. Closed Tuesdays. Reserva- 
tions appreciated. 


NEW JERSEY 


The Swan Hotel, 43 South Main St., Lambert- 
ville, N.J. (609) 397-3552. Unquestionably one of 
the Delaware Valley’s most beautiful turn-of- 


Enjoy delicious fresh seafood 
seven days a week. 

Live lobster, shrimp, clams, 
fish fillets, scallops... 

over 65 seafood items 

on our menu ... 

your favorite cocktail, too. 


Seqlood Shanty ‘jr 
“The Seafood Specialists” pay 


LANGHORNE e N.E. PHILADELPHIA © GLENSIDE 
WARRINGTON ¢ TRENTON e WEST LAWN e MT. PENN è LEBANON 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 11 A.M. to 11 P.M. At, BAC, and MC. 


Seafood Shanty” _ 
Restaurants GY 


the-century bars. Its back street elegance and 
superb art collection create an ambiance found 
only in the pubs of London and Dublin. Open 
daily except Sunday, 4 p.m. ’til 2 a.m. featuring 
excellent drinks and pub sandwiches. Piano 
nightly. 


BREAKFAST 
IS READY 
Daily from 6 a.m. 
968-3875 
LUNCHEON « DINNER 
HOMEMADE ICE CREAM & PIES 


PANORAMA accepts advertisements 


only from recognized establishments 
which meet our standards. Listings are 
provided by the individual advertisers 
and should not be considered reviews. 


RIS. 413 & 532 NEWTOWN 


DAILY 6a.m. to 11 p.m 
FRI. & SAT. to 12 


TWO WAY RADIO ... YOU'LL LIKE IT! 


“OPEN FORUM” 


» 


Dick Heist 


Monday thru Friday 
11:05 to 12 Noon 


——~ 1570 AM 
i iBuxX 


822-8088 348-3583 343-0220 345-1441 
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What’s 


Happening 


Edited by Aimee Koch 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


March 1 — MASS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES: French. 
Gwynedd-Mercy College, Sumneytown Pike, Gwynedd 
Valley, Pa. 1:30 p.m. 


March 1 thru 31 — BICEN HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
EXHIBIT. Penn Mutual Life Insurance Building, Phila- 
delphia. 


March 1 thru 31 — TRANSCENDENTAL MEDITATION 
PROGRAM every Wednesday and Friday, 1:00 p.m. & 8:00 
p.m. and Sunday, 3:00 p.m. First lecture free. 62 W. State 
St., Doylestown, Pa. For information call (215) 348-4718. 


March 2 — AUDUBON SOCIETY MEETING and film on ‘‘Shore 
Birds.’’ Feldman Building, Delaware Valley College, Route 
202, Doylestown, Pa. 8:00 p.m. 


March 4, 5 — 10TH ANNUAL ANTIQUE SHOW AND SALE 
sponsored by the Twiglings of Quakertown Hospital. VFW 
Forrest Lodge, Old Bethlehem Pike, Quakertown, Pa. 
11:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 


March 6 — CHARITY BALL sponsored by Welcome Wagon. 
Cocktails, dinner, dancing. Knight’s Inn. 7:30 p.m. $28.00 
per couple. 


March 6 — COSTUME BALL sponsored by Langhorne Bicen 
Committee. For information call Clement Mather ( 215) 
757-3312. 


March 6 — DAY LONG WOMAN CELEBRATION BY 
WOMEN’S STUDIES COLLECTIVE. 1857 Schoolhouse, 
Gwyndd Meeting Grounds, Routes 202 & 63, Gwynedd, Pa. 
7:30 p.m, Call (215) 234-8679 for information. 


March 7 — HAM DINNER sponsored by the Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
the Warwick Fire Co., York Rd., Jamison, Pa. Noon - 
6:00 p.m. 


March 7 thru 14 — 1976 PHILADELPHIA FLOWER AND 
GARDEN SHOW sponsored by the Pa. Horticultural 
Society. Civic Center, 34th and Civic Center Blvd., Phila- 
delphia. Sundays, 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m.; Monday thru 
Saturday, 10:00 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. Admission: Adults, $3.50; 
under 12, $1.00. 


March 9 thru 30 — HOMEMAKING PROGRAM on men’s knit 
jackets for experienced sewers. Tuesday nights. Sponsored 
by County Extension Service. Four 21⁄2 hour sessions. Fee: 
$8.00. Call (215) 343-2800, ext. 240 for details. 


March 13 — BICEN DINNER DANCE AND FASHION SHOW 
sponsored by Newtown Bicen Organization. For information 
call Charles Swartz (215) 968-3891. 


March 13 — UNIFORMS THROUGH THE YEARS shown by the 
404th Civil Affairs Co. of the U. S. Army Reserve. Audi- 
torium, New Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State St., 
Trenton, N. J. 3:00 p.m. 


March 13, 14 — ANTIQUES SHOW AND SALE for American 
Diabetes Assn., Middle Bucks Vo-Tech School, Route 263, 
Jamison, Pa. Saturday, 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., Sunday, 
11:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Admission: $2.00. 


March 14 — BICEN ROLLERSKATING PARTY sponsored by 
New Britain Twp. Dept. Parks & Recreation. Jamison Roller 


Rink. 9:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. For information call Joyce 
Warner (215) 822-1391. 


March 15 — WOMEN’S COMMITTEE MEETING of Bucks 
County Historical Society with ‘‘Victoriana’’ by Miriam 
Mucha. Pine and Ashland Sts., Doylestown, Pa. 12:30 p.m. 


March 16 thru April 13 — HOME VEGETABLE GARDENING 
COURSE. Tuesday nights. Delaware Valley College, Route 
202, Doylestown, Pa. 7:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. Fee: $25.00. 
For more information call (215) 345-1500, ext. 275. 


March 16 — HESS’S FASHION SHOW BENEFIT for the March 
of Dimes. Lenape Jr. High School, Doylestown, Pa. 8:00 
p.m. Tickets: $2.50. 


March 17 — ST. PATRICK’S DAY PARADE, Broad St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


March 22 thru April 12 — ANNUAL FLOWER GARDEN 
COURSE. Monday nights. Delaware Valley College, Route 
202, Doylestown, Pa. 7:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. Fee: $40.00. 
For more information call (215) 345-1500, ext. 275. 


March 22 — PHILADELPHIA EAGLES BASKETBALL TEAM 
VS. LOWER BUCKS HIGH SCHOOL ALL-STARS. Gym #3, 
Neshaminy High School, Old Lincoln Highway, Langhorne, 
Pa. 8:00 p.m. For ticket information call Joe Rearis 
(215) 752-3207. 


March 24 — RAP SESSION. National Organization for Women, 
84 Chapman Ave., Doylestown, Pa. Call (215) 249-9372 
for details. 


March 26 — KITE FLYING CONTEST sponsored by the Ben- 
salem Twp. Bicen Committee. Bensalem Twp. Schools. For 
details call Ruth Rees (215) 639-1278. 


March 26 — FASHION SHOW AND DINNER DANCE. Warring- 
ton Country Club, Almshouse Rd. & Route 611, Warrington, 
Pa. 6:30 p.m. $25.00 per couple. 


ART 


March 1 thru 7 — LEVITTOWN ARTISTS ASSN. Exhibition and 
Juried Art Show. Andalusia Playhouse, Andalusia, Pa. 


March 1 thru 7 — BICEN ART CONTEST WINNERS EXHIBIT 
WORKS. Lower level galleries, New Jersey State Museum, 
205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. Open Monday thru Friday, 
9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; weekends, 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


March 1 thru 31 — VINCENT CEGLIA Exhibits works. Township 
Library of Lower Southampton, Feasterville, Pa. Call (215) 
355-1183 for hours. 


March 1 thru 31 — ROMANCE AND ADVENTURE with art by 
N. C. Wyeth. Brandywine River Museum, Route 1, Chadds 
Ford, Pa. Open daily 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. For informa- 
tion call (215) 388-7601. 


March 1 thru April 4 — NEW JERSEY: 1963-1789 Bicen Exhibi- 
tion of Revolutionary War Period objects used in New 
Jersey. Main galleries, New Jersey State Museum, 205 W. 
State St., Trenton, N.J. Open Monday thru Friday, 9:00 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; weekends, 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


March 6 thru 31 — ABISH/COOKE EXHIBIT of drawings and 
sculpture. Auditorium galleries, New Jersey State Museum, 
205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. Open Monday thru Friday, 
9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; weekends, 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


March 13 — ART AUCTION. Temple Judea Sisterhood, Temple 
Judea of Bucks County, Route 313, Doylestown, Pa. 7:30 
p-m., preview and cocktails; 8:30 p.m., auction by Fine Arts 
Gallery of Ardmore, Pa. Tickets: $2.00. 


March 14 — CAROL SCHROENINGER exhibits painting on 
wood. Miryam’s Farm, Stump and Tohickon Hill Rds., 
Pipersville, Pa. 2:00 p.m. For information call (215) 
766-8037. 


March 15 thru April 19 — ART EXHIBIT BY DOYLESTOWN 
ART LEAGUE, INC, Oils, watercolors, ink, pencil, acrylics, 
porcelain and sculpture. Jury Lounge, County Courthouse, 
Doylestown, Pa. Courthouse hours. 


March 27 — C. CAIRNS, B. GAGNIER AND J. SILVER exhibit 
works at Comfort Gallery, Haverford College, Haverford, 
Pa. Open Tuesday thru Sunday, 2:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m., 
Friday and Saturday, 2:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. For details call 
(215) 649-9600, ext. 233. 
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March 7 — PRO MUSICA CONCERT with Sherill Milnes, bari- 
tone, from Metropolitan Opera. Holicong Jr. High School, 


Holicong, Pa. 4:00 p.m. All seats $7.50. For reservations 
call (215) 862-5902. 


March 7 — CHORAL SERVICE with music by Bach. Doylestown 
Presbyterian Church, E. Court and Church Sts., Doyles- 
town, Pa. 9:30 a.m. and 11:00 a.m. 


March 7 — BICEN BAROQUE CONCERT with local youth 
talent. Memorial Building, Routes 32 and 532, Washington 
Crossing, Pa. 2:00 p.m. 


March 8 — MURRAY PERAHIA, pianist, in concert at McCarter 
Theatre, Princeton, N.J. 8:00 p.m. For ticket information 
write or call the Theatre (609) 921-8700. 


March 9, 12 — LA FAVORITA by Donizetti performed by the 
Opera Co. of Philadelphia. Academy of Music, Philadelphia, 
8:00 p.m. For information write the Company, Suite 600, 
Box #1, 1518 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19102. 


March 10 — NOW TIME SINGERS perform at Hatboro Baptist 
Church, Hatboro, Pa. For details call (215) 699-5500. 


March 11 — NORTH HILL HIGH SCHOOL SYMPHONY BAND 
in concert. Central Bucks East High School, Holicong Rd. 
and Route 202. Buckingham, Pa. 8:30 p.m. Tickets: Adults, 
$2.50; students, $1.00; Senior Citizens and handicapped, 
complimentary. 


March 14 — POPS CONCERT AND CHARLES TREGER, 
violinist, in concert with the Greater Trenton Symphony. 
War Memorial Auditorium, Trenton, N.J. 8:00 p.m. For 
ticket information call (609) 394-1338. 


March 14 — YOUNG MUSICIANS from Trenton State College in 
concert. Galleries, New Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State 
St., Trenton, N. J. 2:00 p.m. and 3:00 p.m. 


March 14 — TED WILLIAMS, CLASSICAL GUITARIST, IN 
CONCERT. Miryam’s Farm, Stump and Tohickon Hill Rds., 
Pipersville, Pa. 2:00 p.m. For information call (215) 
766-8037. 


March 14 — NOW TIME SINGERS perform at St. John’s 
Methodist Church, Ivyland, Pa. For information call (215) 
699-5500. 

March 14 — COLONIAL MUSIC FESTIVAL by William Tennent 
Intermediate and Senior High Schools. Memorial Building, 
Routes 32 and 532, Washington Crossing, Pa. 2:00 p.m. 


March 14 — CHELTENHAM TRIO in concert. Brandywine River 
Museum, Route 1, Chadds Ford, Pa. 5:00 p.m. For details 
call (215) 388-7601. 


March 18 — PINCHAS ZUKERMAN, violinist, in concert. 
Science Center Theater, Morris & Cathcart Rds., Blue Bell, 
Pa. 8:30 p.m. Tickets: $4.00. For additional information call 
(215) 643-6000, ext. 404. 


March 20 — AMERICAN CONCERT by Delaware Valley Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Council Rock High School, Swamp Rd., 
Newtown, Pa. 8:30 p.m. Tickets: $4.00. For information call 
William Richmond (215) 355-8630. 


March 22 — SURPRISE SOLOIST with Mostovoy Soloists. 
Walnut Street Theater, 9th & Walnut, Philadelphia. 7:55 
p.m. Tickets: Adults, $5.00; students, $3.00. For informa- 
tion call (215) 567-0202. 


March 23, 26 — VERDI’S “UN BALLO IN MASCHERA” 
performed by the Opera Co. of Philadelphia. Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia. For information write the Company, 
Suite 600, Box #1, 1518 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19102. 


March 28 — ORGAN RECITAL at the Doylestown Presbyterian 
Church, E. Court and Church Sts., Doylestown, Pa. 
4:00 p.m. 


March 28 — NOW TIME SINGERS perform at Kulpsville United 
Church of Christ, Kulpsville, Pa. For details call (215) 
699-5500. 


March 28 — CHOIR CONCERT by Council Rock Senior High 
School. Memorial Building, Routes 32 and 532, Washington 
Crossing, Pa. 2:00 p.m. 


March 28 — PHILADELPHIA BAROQUE QUARTET IN CON- 
CERT. Brandywine River Museum, Route 1, Chadds Ford, 
Pa. 5:00 p.m. For details call (215) 388-7601. 


April 2, 3, 4 — “JESUS CHRIST SUPERSTAR” performed by 
Now Time Productions. Bucks County Playhouse, New 
Hope, Pa. 8:00 p.m. Saturday matinee, 2:00 p.m. For details 
call 862-2046 or 699-5500. 


FILMS 


March 1 — “LIFE WITH FATHER” at Gwynedd-Mercy 
College, Sumneytown Pike, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 7:00 p.m. 
Call (215) 646-7300, ext. 443 for details. 


March 1 thru 19 — FILM FOR LENT. First three Fridays. Celtic 
Cross Room, Doylestown Presbyterian Church, E. Court and 
Church Sts., Doylestown, Pa. 7:30 p.m. 


March 1 thru 31 — THE CLASSIC BRITISH CINEMA: 1920-1960 
presents series of British films every Tuesday night. Temple 
University Center City, 1619 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
7:00 p.m. Admission: $3.00. For information and listings 
call (215) 787-1619 or 787-1515. 


March 2 — “MIDDLE OF THE WORLD,” 10 McCosh Hall, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. For information write 
or call McCarter Theatre, Box 526, Princeton, N.J. 08540 
(609) 921-8700. 


March 6, 7 — THE ART OF FILM DOCUMENTARY. Audi- 
torium, New Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State St., 
Trenton, N.J. Saturday, 1:00 p.m. and 3:00 p.m.; Sunday, 
2:00 p.m. 


March 9 — “A DOLL’S HOUSE” at McCarter Theater, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 8:00 p.m. For information write or call the 
Theatre (609) 921-8700. 


March 14 — ARCHEOLOGY OF FILM Historical Documentary. 
Auditorium, New Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State St., 
Trenton, N. J. 4:00 p.m. 


March 15 — “MR. SMITH GOES TO WASHINGTON” at 
Gwynedd-Mercy College, Sumneytown Pike, Gwynedd 
Valley, Pa. 7:00 p.m. Call (215) 646-7300, ext. 443 for 
information. 


March 16 — “ALI: FEAR EATS THE SOUL” 10 McCosh Hall, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. 7:00 p.m. and 9:00 
p.m. For information write or call McCarter Theatre, Box 
526, Princeton, N. J. 08540 (609) 921-8700. 


March 21 — ART OF THE IMPOSSIBLE Special Effects Docu- 
mentary. Auditorium, New Jersey State Museum, 205 W. 
State St., Trenton, N. J. 4:00 p.m. 


March 28 — SOVIET CINEMA Documentary. Auditorium, New 
Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. 
4:00 p.m. 


March 29 — ‘‘THE BEST YEARS OF OUR LIVES” at Gwynedd- 


Mercy College, Sumneytown Pike, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 
7:00 p.m. Call (215) 646-7300, ext. 443 for information. 


March 30 — “BADLANDS” at McCarter Theatre, Princeton, 
N. J. 8:00 p.m. For information write or call the Theatre 
(609) 921-8700. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


March 6 — “THE INCREDIBLE JUNGLE JOURNEY OF 
FENDA MARIA” performed by Temple University’s 
Children’s Theater. Stage Three, Lower Level, TUCC, 
1619 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 11:00 a.m. Tickets: 
$1.00. For information call the box office (215) 787-8393. 


March 6 — ‘‘HUCKLEBERRY FINN” film. McCarter Theatre, 
Princeton, N. J. 11:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. For information 
write or call the Theatre (609) 921-8700. 


March 6, 7 — THE ART OF FILM Documentary. Auditorium, 
New Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. 
Saturday, 1:00 p.m. and 3:00 p.m.; Sunday, 2:00 p.m. 


March 6, 13, 27 — FREE SATURDAY FILM SERIES includes 
“The Mouse on the Mayflower,” ‘‘Buffalo Bill,” and 
“Santiago’s Ark.” 19th St. entrance of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, 19th and the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 
For information call (215) 567-3700, ext. 224. 


March 14 — “KON TIKI” film. Auditorium, New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. 2:00 p.m. 


March 20, 21 — DEATH OF A LEGEND Nature Film. Auditor- 
ium, New Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, 
N. J. Saturday, 1:00 p.m. and 3:00 p.m.; Sunday, 2:00 p.m. 


March 27, 28 — PATTERNS OF THE WILD Wildlife Film. 
Auditorium, New Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State St., 
Trenton, N. J. Saturday, 1:00 p.m. and 3:00 p.m.; Sunday, 
2:00 p.m. 


March 27 — ‘‘CONRACK”’ Film. McCarter Theatre, Princeton, 
N. J. 11:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. For information write or call 
the Theatre (609) 921-8700. 


(Continued on next page) 


Discover 


FACTORY OUTLET 


Paint and Wallpapering Company 


Largest Selection of Wall Coverings 
All Makes & Latest Books at Discount Prices 


ex? Strippable Vinyls 


Bid peot 


Washable Wallpaper 
Cloth Back Vinyls 


$1.00 Single Roll 
$ .75 Single Roll 


Plains $3.00 Single roll Flocks $6.00 Single roll Foils $5.00 Single roll 


Custom Coloring Paints A Specialty 
Paint For Any Job — Inside or Out 


Lincoln Hwy. & Hulmeville Ave., Penndel 


757-6781 


17th Century revisited 


Oak-beamed ceiling, diamond-paned win- 
dows, and thick planking recreate 17th 
Century atmosphere in breakfast room 
of this home, built by William R. Calhoun. 


If you are planning to build in Bucks 
County or Montgomery County, call for 
brochure or appointment to see Calhoun 
homes. From mid-eighties. The participa- 
tion of your broker will be welcomed. 


WILLIAM R. CALHOUN 
“The uncommon builder” 
Doylestown, Bucks County 
(215) 348-3908 


PET FOOD 
DINNERS 


BEEF/LIVER/CHICKEN 
Chopped or Chunk 

available in- 

642/14'2/25 02. CANS 


Division of 


UN 
PACKING COMPANY, INC 


DUBLIN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 18917 (215)249-3543 
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THE 
HONDA cıvıc 


The compact car with the sports car feeling. Large 
Capacity interior with front bucket seats. 
Compactly designed exterior for breezing along 
with the best of them. You be the judge .. . 


#1 gas saver of ’76 cars 
AS JUDGED BY US ENVIRONMENTAL AGENCY 


FULL PRICE 
DELIVERED $9825 
IN LANSDALE 

Buy alittle 

happiness at MOND 


RTE. 463 & BROAD ST. 
LANSDALE 368 - 1840 


MODERN 


CONCRETE SEPTIC TANK CO 
Manufacturer & Installer 


Distributor of Pipe: 

- = 
Plastic 
Cast Iron 
Fibre 


Steel 


For BETTER Quality & Service 
Phone 215-847-5112 
Ottsville, Pa. 18942 


LECTURES 
AND FIELD TRIPS 


March 2 thru April 16 — CITIES OF ITALY lecture/slide presen- 
tation on Tuesdays. Julia Ball Auditorium, Gwynedd-Mercy 
College, Sumneytown Pike, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 2:30 p.m. 
For more information call (215) 646-7300, ext. 428. 


March 4, 6 — FRAGONARD, DAVID AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION Lecture. Strawbridge & Clothier Auditor- 
ium, 8th and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Thursday OR 
Saturday. Admission: $3.00. 


March 6, 7 — BIRDWALK at Schuylkill Valley Nature Center, 
8480 Hagy’s Mill Rd., Roxborough, Philadelphia, Pa. 9:00 
a.m. For additional information call (215) 482-7300. 


March 6 thru 27 — NEW JERSEY’S SPRING SKY Planetarium 
program. New Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State St., 
Trenton, N. J. Weekends, 3:00 p.m. Call (609) 292-6333 
for information. 


March 6 thru 27 — LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN Plane- 
tarium program. New Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State 
St., Trenton, N. J. Weekends, 2:00 p.m. and 4:00 p.m. 
Call (609) 292-6333 for information. 


March 13 — TRIP TO LONG BEACH ISLAND, N. J. Sponsored 
by Audubon Society. Meet at 9:00 a.m. on right side before 
causeway or at Barnegat Lighthouse at 9:45 a.m. Bring 
lunch. 


March 14 — ROB WINSTON demonstrates guitar making. 
Miryam’s Farm, Stump and Tohickon Hill Rds., Pipersville, 
Pa. 2:00 p.m. For information call (215) 766-8037. 


March 15 — “ATTRACTING BIRDS TO YOUR GARDEN” 
slide/lecture program with Julian Borysyewski. Sponsored 
by Trevose Horticultural Society. Auditorium, Strawbridge 
& Clothier, Neshaminy Mall, Trevose, Pa. 7:30 p.m. Public 
invited. 


March 16 — CIVIL WAR PERIOD IN PENNSYLVANIA Lecture 
by K. Ward Vinson. Sponsored by Dept. Parks & Recrea- 
tion. Moravian Pottery and Tile Works, Swamp Rd. (Rt. 
313), Doylestown, Pa. 7:30 p.m. Free. 


March 20 — ‘‘MELTING POT AND ETHNIC TRADITION” 
Lecture by Prof. Seth Scheiner of Rutgers Univ. Auditorium, 
New Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. 
9:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. $1.00 fee includes coffee, speaker, 
discussion and workshop. For information call (609) 
932-7726. 


March 22 — RELIGION AS A FACTOR IN THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION Lecture by Rev. James Warne, O.S.A. 
Gwynedd-Mercy College, Sumneytown Pike, Gwynedd 
Valley, Pa. For information call (215) 646-7300, ext. 443. 


March 23 — “THE DUCHESS OF LUXEMBURG IN CORE 


Bernie’s Auto Parts 


AN AMERICAN PARTS JOBBER 


IS NOW OPEN FOR BUSINESS 


FOR ALL YOUR AUTOMOTIVE NE 


1661 Easton Road 
Warrington, Pa. 
Kings Plaza 


ASAN 


EDS 


Phone 
343-6960 
343-6961 


Hours - Mon. - Wed. - Fri. -8 AM — 9 PM Tues. - Thurs. - Sat. 8 AM — 6 PM Sun. 10 AM — 2 PM 
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CREEK AREA” Lecture by George F. Lebegern. Sponsored 
by Dept. Parks & Recreation. George School Friends Meet- 
ing House, Route 413, Newtown, Pa. 7:30 p.m. 


March 26 — BRIARBUSH NATURE CENTER FIELDTRIP by 
the Academy of Natural Sciences. Meet at circle fountain 
across from front of Art Museum at 8:00 a.m. Bring lunch 
and 50c entrance fee. Trip cost: $4.00. For information call 
(215) 567-3700, ext. 333. 


March 27, 28 — COASTAL DELAWARE TWO-DAY FIELDTRIP 
by Academy of Natural Sciences. To obtain information 
sheet write the Academy or call (215) 567-3700, ext. 333; 
19th and the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 


`s 


SPORTS 


March 23 thru 27 — NCAA FENCING CHAMPIONSHIPS, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


March 26, 27 — COUNTRY WRESTLING TOURNAMENT spon- 
sored by Dept. Parks & Recreation. Bucks County Com- 
munity College, Swamp Rd., Newtown, Pa. Open to boys 
14-18 years old. Friday, 6:30 p.m.; Saturday, 10:00 a.m. 
Fee: Residents, $3.00; non-residents, $3.50. For informa- 
tion call Kent Perkins (215) 757-1571. 


March 27 thru 29 — NCAA BASKETBALL CHAMPIONSHIPS, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


March 29 thru April 3 — VIRGINIA SLIMS TENNIS TOURNA- 
MENT. The Palestra, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Six sessions. Tickets available in series and 
individually. For ticket information call (215) 386-0961. 


THEATER 


March 1 thru 7 — “RIP VAN WINKLE” at Zellerbach Theatre, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. Write Annenberg 
Center Box Office, 3680 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19174 
or call (215) 243-6791. 


March 4 thru 14 — “AWAKE AND SING” performed at 
McCarter Theatre. For information write or call the Theatre, 
Box 526, Princeton, N. J. 08540 (609) 921-8700. 


March 5, 6 — LANGHORNE PLAYERS PRESENT ‘“‘No Sex 
Please, We’re British.” Community Center, 64 Main St., 
Yardley, Pa. For information call (215) 946-9101. 


March 5, 12 — “PRIVATE LIVES” by Noel Coward presented 
by Bucks County Repertory Theatre. Washington Crossing 
Inn, Rtes. 532 & 32, Washington Crossing, Pa. Dinner, 
6:00 p.m.; show, 8:30 p.m. $12.95. For more information 
call (215) 788-8730. 


March 6, 13 — “VAUDEVILLE, TWO-A-DAY”’ musical review. 
Towne Playhouse, 5265 Ridge Ave., Roxborough, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 8:30 p.m. For information call (215) 482-2322. 


March 9 thru 29 — “THE MISER” by Moliere. Philadelphia 
Drama Guild, 1601 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. For infor- 
mation write or call the Guild (215) 546-6791. 


March 12, 13 — LANGHORNE PLAYERS present “No Sex 
Please, We’re British.” Community Center, 64 Main St., 
Yardley, Pa. For information call (215) 946-9101. 


March 12, 13 — “FIDDLER ON THE ROOF” presented by the 
Neshaminy Valley Music Theatre. Neshaminy High School 
Auditorium, Old Lincoln Highway, Langhorne, Pa. Tickets: 
$4.00. Call (215) 943-1288 for information. 


March 16 thru 28 — “AWAKE AND SING” at Zellerbach 
Theatre, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Write Annen- 
berg Center Box Office, 3680 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
19174 or call (215) 243-6791. 


March 17 thru 29 — “BROADWAY BABIES” at Temple Uni- 
versity’s Noontime Theatre. Stage Three, TUCC, 1619 
Walnut St., Philadelphia. Bring your lunch. Tickets: $1.00. 
Show lasts exactly 30 minutes. For information call 
(215) 787-1619. 


March 17, 19, 26 — “PRIVATE LIVES” by Noel Coward pre- 
sented by the Bucks County Repertory Theatre. Washing- 
ton Crossing Inn, Rtes. 532 & 32, Washington Crossing, 
Pa. Dinner, 6:00 p.m.; show, 8:30 p.m. $12.95. For more 
information call (215) 788-8730. 


March 18 thru 20 — “FIDDLER ON THE ROOF” presented by 
the Neshaminy Valley Music Theatre. Neshaminy High 
School Auditorium, Old Lincoln Highway, Langhorne, Pa. 
Tickets: $4.00. Call (215) 943-1288 for information. 


March 24 thru 26 — “BROADWAY BABIES” at Temple Uni- 
versity’s Noontime Theater. Stage Three, TUCC, 1619 
Walnut St., Philadelphia. Bring your lunch. Tickets: $1.00. 
Show lasts exactly 30 minutes. For information call 
(215) 787-1619. 


March 25 thru April 4 — “THE WINTER’S TALE” performed 
at McCarter Theatre. For information write or call the 
Theatre, Box 526, Princeton, N. J. 08540 (609) 921-8700. 


March 27 — ‘‘THE POSSESSED” performed by the Pear Lang 
Dance Co. YM/YWHA, Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa. For more information write or call the Arts Council, 
401 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. (215) 547-4400. 


March 31 thru April 2 — “BROADWAY BABIES” at Temple 
University’s Noontime Theater. Stage Three, TUCC, 1619 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Bring your lunch. Tickets: 
$1.00. Show lasts exactly 30 minutes. For information call 
(215) 787-1619. 


EWS 


TOURS AND MUSEUMS 


March 1 thru 31 — MEMORIAL BUILDING, Washington Cross- 
ing, Pa. Open daily except Monday, 9:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
For information call (215) 493-4076. 


March 1 thru 31 — THOMPSON-NEELY HOUSE, Route 32, 
Washington Crossing, Pa. Open daily except Monday, 
9:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission: 50c includes visit to Old 
Ferry Inn. 


March 1 thru 31 — OLD FERRY INN, Route 532, Washington 
Crossing, Pa. Open daily except Monday, 9:30 a.m. to 5:00 
p.m. Admission: 50c includes visit to Thompson-Neely 
House. 


March 1 thru 31 — TAYLOR HOUSE, Headquarters for Wash- 
ington Crossing Park Commission, Washington Crossing, 
Pa. Open Tuesday thru Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


March 1 thru 31 — DAVID LIBRARY OF THE REVOLUTION, 
River Rd., Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Monday thru 
Friday 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Films shown to groups by 
appointment. Call (215) 493-6776 for details. Free. 


March 1 thru 31 — SCHUYLKILL VALLEY NATURE CENTER, 
Hagy’s Mill Rd., Roxborough, Philadelphia. Open Monday 
thru Saturday, 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; Sunday, 1:00 p.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. For information call (215) 482-7300. 


March 1 thru 31 — NEW JERSEY STATE MUSEUM, 205 W. 
State St., Trenton, N. J. Open Monday thru Friday, 9:00 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; weekends, 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. Free. 


March 1 thru 31 — CLIFTON HOUSE, 473 Bethlehem Pike, 
Ft. Washington, Pa. Open Sunday, 2:00 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
For information call (215) 646-6065. 


March 1 thru 31 — POTTSGROVE MANSION, Pottstown, Pa. 
Open Tuesday thru Saturday, 10:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m.; 
Sunday, 1:00 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. Admission: 50c. For infor- 
mation call (215) 326-4014. 


March 1 thru 31 — OLD FRANKLIN PRINT SHOP, Main St., 
New Hope, Pa. Open weekdays, 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; 
Sunday, noon to 5:00 p.m. 


March | thru 31 — FRED CLARK MUSEUM, Aquetong Rd., 
Carversville, Pa. Open Saturday, 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. and 
by appointment. Call (215) 297-5919 evenings or weekends. 


March 1 thru 31 — PENNSBURY MANOR, Morrisville, Pa. 
Open Tuesday thru Saturday, 9:30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m.; 
Sunday, 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. Admission: 50c. Call (215) 
946-0400 for information. 

March 1 thru 31 — COURT INN, Newtown, Pa. Guided tours 
given Tuesday and Thursday, 10:00 a.m. and 1:00 p.m. and 
by appointment. Call (215) 968-4004 for information or write 
The Newtown Historic Assn., P. O. Box 303, Newtown, Pa. 
18940. 


March 1 thru 31 — MARGARET R. GRUNDY MEMORIAL 
LIBRARY, 680 Radcliffe St., Bristol, Pa. Open Monday thru 
Thursday and Saturday, 1:00 p.m. to 3:00 p.m. Call (215) 
788-7891 for information. 


March 1 thru 31 — NATIONAL SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF 
CZESTOCHOWA, Ferry and Beacon Hill Rds., Doylestown, 
Pa. Tours by reservation and Sunday, 2:00 p.m. For details 
call (215) 345-0600. 


March 1 thru 31 — BUCKS COUNTRY WINE MUSEUM, Route 
202, between New Hope and Lahaska, Pa. Open daily except 
Sunday, 11:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. for guided tours. Call (215) 
794-7449 for details. 


March 1 thru 31 — GREEN HILLS (Pearl S. Buck’s home), 
Perkasie, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday for tours, 10:30 
a.m. and 2:00 p.m. Call (215) 249-0200 for information. 


March 1 thru 31 — TRINITY UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST, 
Holland, Pa. Carillon played Sundays only, 10:00 a.m. and 
11:30 a.m. 


March 1 thru 31 — WILMAR LAPIDARY MUSEUM, Pineville 
Rd., Pineville, Pa. Open Tuesday thru Saturday, 10:00 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. and Sunday, 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


March 2 thru 31 — MERCER MUSEUM, Pine St., Doylestown, 
Pa. Open Tuesday thru Saturday, 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Sunday, 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. Call (215) 345-0600 for 
information. 

March 2 thru 31 — MORAVIAN POTTERY AND TILE WORKS, 
Swamp Rd. (Rt. 313) Doylestown, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Sunday, 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Beginning new season. 
Call (215) 345-6772 for details. 


H 


United Way 


413 Hood Boulevard 
Fairless Hills, Pa. 19030 
(215) 949-1660 348-4810 


PRESENTING... 


The Solebury National 


A $3 A MONTH MEMBERSHIP FEE 


gives you Free Checks, No Service Charge, A 
Discount on Loans, No Issue Charges on Bank 
Money Orders or Cashier’s Checks, Thomas 


Cook Traveler’s Checks, Free 


Notary Service and lots more. 


THE SOLEBURY NATIONAL BANK 


‘His wee NEW HOPE, PA. 18938 
temas BRANCH OFFICE — LAHASKA, PA. 


MARANNETTE & 


862-5201 
794-7496 


MARANNETTE II 


AUTHENTIC AMERICAN INDIAN JEWELRY 


Sterling Silver e American ¢ Scandanavian ¢ German e English è African 


Klickity Klack Depot 

Flemington, New Jersey 
08822 

201-782-5112 


e Pearls 
e Rhinestones 
e Pewter 


e Bicentennial Jewelry 


Peddler’s Village 

Lahaska, Penna. 
18931 

215-794-8970 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Continued from page 47 


ciently illustrated in black and white 
with paintings, engravings and draw- 
ings. The six chapters are divided 
chronologically, some being definitely 
more dynamic than others. 

I found their correspondence to be 
quite candid and revealing. Affection- 
ate, humorous, stubborn but always 
frank thoughts filled the lines penned 
by John and Abigail. These were often 
the only ties between these two great 
friends over the miles that often separ- 
ated them. 

Not only their own personalities are 
developed. Discussions of political 
climate, domestic life and the other 
central characters in the drama of 
American independence are touched 
upon. 

The letters are presented in their 
original versions, complete with un- 
familiar spellings, grammar and very 
often, mistakes. This offers a signifi- 
cant and necessary view of the writer, 
but often makes the reading slow and 
laborious. 

The Book of Abigail and John gives 
us a unique glimpse of our nation’s 
history through the carefully pre- 
served personal communications of 
two unique characters. This is not a 
history text but a book of firsthand 
impressions and comments on history 
by active participants. This book is rich 
in content and human perceptions but 
the action is slow-moving and at times 
non-existent. ‘‘I wish you would burn 
all my letters,’’ Abigail announced to 
her spouse at one point. It would have 


Crystal anel Arii GR irizi 


BACCARAT 
LENOX 
HAVILAND 
PUIFORCAT 
ROYAL DOULTON 
WATERFORD e LALIQUE 
ROYAL CROWN DERBY 


H. X. Dougherty 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Across from the Post Office 


10 to 5 Daily e 345-7541 
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been an irreparable loss to us all had 
he responded other than ‘‘. . . You bid 
me burn your letters. But I must forget 
you first.” And I doubt that you will 
view either of them as lifeless histori- 
cal figures, much less forget them. W 

Jeanne Powell 


THE O’HARA CONCERN 
A Biography of John O’Hara 

by Matthew J. Bruccoli 
Random House 1975 

345 pgs. $15.00 

This book is definitely a superb aca- 
demic study of the life of one of the 
major American writers of fiction. 
Following carefully the sometimes 
rocky path of O’Hara’s life is a chal- 
lenge well met by the author. 

The early days of his childhood in 
upstate Schuylkill County, Pa. pro- 
vided the true-to-life background for 
the majority of O’Hara’s fiction. His 
mother was a great storyteller and as a 
youth O’Hara would listen for hours to 
her tales. 

Although there were many turbulent 
years in O’Hara’s early career, he 
finally pulled his life together and 
developed his talent. Always being 
careful to research facts and ideas, his 
stories reflect a knowledgeable study 
of the life and times of the early 1900’s 
in a small Pennsylvania community. 

In personal relations O’Hara was a 
volatile personality. His early years 
seemed devoted to drink and the wild 
life, but time, two dedicated marriages 
and a child had a soothing effect. 
O’Hara was a staunchly loyal friend 
and bitter enemy; friends found they 
walked a thin line in their relationships 
with him. 

O’Hara, to me, is an exciting author. 
Having an upstate background myself, 
I thoroughly enjoy reading about ‘‘The 
Region.’’ Studying the man behind the 
stories, understanding the research, 
dedication and portrayal of self, can 
only intensify one’s appreciation of 
John O’Hara’s work. 

The O’Hara Concern is definitely 
required reading for all dedicated 
readers of this great writer, who will 
enjoy many delightful hours with an 
old friend! | 

Bobbe Binder 


A LADY NAMED MELINDA 
(Continued from page 21) 


City.” 

On the condition that the Borough of 
Doylestown pay the salary of a 
librarian, Charles stipulated that the 
remainder of his estate ‘‘be applied 
and used for the purpose of erecting a 
building and maintaining therein a 
Free Library in the Borough of 
Doylestown.” 

He insisted that the library be 
housed in ‘‘a substantial building — 
open from floor to roof — to be used as 
a library and for no other purpose.”’ 

“I direct,” the document stated, 
‘that the few books that I possess, all 
my stereoscopic views and machine, 
my album of photographs from Rome 
and Paris, pictures hanging on the 
walls of my room, the crayon portrait 
of my dear mother, and all such bric-a- 
brac and other articles in my room, as 
in the judgement of my executor can 
be used for decorating and improving 
the comfort of the library building. . . 
shall be used for that purpose.”’ 

Charles suggested ‘‘purchasing 
from time to time new books. . . in- 
cluding a limited number of current 
periodicals and newspapers to be kept 
upon the tables of the library for 
general reading . . . the books shall be 
upon such a variety of subjects, includ- 
ing carefully selected novels and 
romances, as properly belong to a 
library for general information, read- 
ing, and the study of literature. | 
desire that standard works of the best 
authors be purchased in making the 
selections, so that the books purchased 
shall be of permanent value.’’ 

‘Nothing in this will shall be con- 
strued to prohibit my executor . . 
from accepting and incorporating in 
said library any other library, collec- 
tion of books, works of art and 
etcaetera or contribution which might 
be appropriate for the general public 
purposes ... provided . . . that no 
arrangement be made. . . which will 
affect or destroy the true intent of my 
will, and especially the memorial 
purpose and intent to preserve as 
green and blessed the memory of my 
Christian mother among the people of 
the town she loved so much.”’ x 


Doylestown Boro 59,900.00 
Completely insulated even to the third floor. Lots of storage, and extra 
features. House has total of five bedrooms, two baths and full basement. 
Two living rooms, small dining room and very large kitchen with 
dining area and laundry area separated by counter partition. Delight- 
fully pleasant throughout with lots of cross light. Hot water oil heat. 
Two car garage, now used as an office and three parking spaces on 
macadam in the rear of the property. 


EDGAR G. CRAWFORD 


REALTOR 
57 WEST COURT STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 
“At the time and temperature sign” 


348-5657 Days & Eves. 348-8200 


ONE OF A KIND 
this lovely pointed stone 8 rm., 3% bath residence was 
designed by a prominent Phila. architect. Centered on 3 plus 
landscaped acres with two road frontages, it is uniquely 
suitable for professional or executive family. Central air 
cond., 3 car garage. $98,750. Proudly offered by 


39 W. State St. ail 
Doylestown, Pa. Smith 
345-7795 @ associates 
MEMBER MULTIPLE LISTING Realtors 


LULL KVIKNA mataa aii 


24 Acre Gentlemen's Estate in Solebury Township 


Down along tree lined driveway a group of beautiful stone buildings; 
house, carriage house, barn; pool and pool house. Everything to please 
the eye and delight the heart. 


LOUIS FITTING 


Realtor 
40 Bridge Street, New Hope, Penna. 
215-862-2291 


BUCKINGHAM CARVERS RUN 
Great buy in anew 2-story Center Hall Colonial just outside Doylestown. 
4 large bedrooms (master has large walk-in closet) 2% baths, family 
room adjoining breakfast room has fireplace, formal dining room, full 
basement and 2 car garage. Spacious house, excellent value, to be 
custom built for your family. $57,990.00. 


G 
7 psp Whe gly. 
f; REALTY 


1810 S. Easton Rd., Doylestown, Pa. 18901 e215-D13-2600 
449 Pennsylvania Ave., Fort Washington, Pa. 19034 e 215-646-1700 


doseoh barnes 

and son. inc. 

realtor - developer - property manages 

we have many interested buyers who 

rely on our knowledge and experience 
when shopping for a home. 

Should you or your friends be 

thinking of selling your home or owning 

anew one, please call on us for assistance. 


1352 easton road - warrington. pa. 18976 
215-343-0700 


BUCKSHIRE VALLEY 
Distinctive brick Colonial — the first of 35 executive homes to be built 
in a choice new residential community in Buckingham Township, near 
Spring Valley. The builder is William Worthington, a local craftsman 
with a fine reputation for quality construction. This 4 bedroom home 
has 2 fireplaces, central air conditioning, crown moldings, den plus an 
elegant family room with random width pegged floor and open beam 
ceiling. An exceptional home and an exceptional value for $85,000. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 
REALTOR OPEN SUNDAY 12-4 
30 SOUTH MAIN STREET e DOYLESTOWN, PA. è 348-3558 


Magnificent Bucks County Contemporary estate on 7 beautifully land- 
scaped acres with luxurious heated pool, pond stocked with rainbow 
trout, stables and corral. The house embodies soaring ceilings, ther- 
mopane window walls and every conceivable appointment for comfort 
and convenience for any sized family. Call us for details and appointment 
to see this $285,000 gem. 


WM H FULPER, REALTORS 


19 S. Main St. Phone (215) 493-4007 
Yardley, Pa. Eves. (215) 493-4171 


FROSTY PUMPKINS 
Smoke curling from chimneys. Life could be more pleasant in this 
200 year old plastered stone home in Ivyland, Northampton Township. 
Enjoy the country-size kitchen and family room with beamed ceiling 
and walk-in fireplace. Marvel at the Revolutionary Period construction 
with Random floors and deep-set window sills. Needs some redecorating 
but is priced in the low 60's. Call on our Bicentennial Special. 


Two locations 


5 N. State Street 
Newtown, Pa. 968-6703 
832 W. Trenton Ave. 


Morrisville, Pa. 295-7113 REAL ESTATE 


THE HOUSE THAT HAS EVERYTHING BUT YOU! Located in Doyles- 
town Township, this 4 bedrooms, 2% bath Colonial also has large 
foyer, living room, formal dining room, eat-in kitchen, family room 
with fireplace and open beams. Central air conditioning. Finished 
basement. Attached 2 car garage. 1 acre. $76,000.00. 


West State & Court Streets 
Doylestown, Pa. 

(215) DI 3-6565 
348-3508 


parke 
wetherill 
associates, inc. 
realtors 


LANGHORNE 
FAMILY DELIGHT — lovely split level on quiet residential street not 
far from shopping center. Eat-in kitchen with harvest gold appliances, 
formal dining room with large bay window, family room with fireplace 
and covered patio, 3 bedrooms, 1% baths. If comfort counts, then this 
is where you'll want to live. $48,000. Adjoining building lot optional 
at $10,000. 


Charles ZE Relison & Sens, Hac, Realtors 


OXFORD VALLEY ROAD BOX 111, R. D. NO. 1 
LANGHORNE, PA. 19047 
Telephone 943-7500 - 968-6300 


BUYING? Select your new 
home from our Video Tape 
presentations that saves 
your time, temper, and 
tired feet. 


VIDEO HOMES 
OF AMERICA 


SELLING? Let us 
show and sell your 
home on our exclu- 
sive VIDEO HOMES 
SELECTRA TV TM 
Net-Work that helps 
eliminate disruptive 
“In Person” tours by 
“Just Lookers”. 


VIDEO HOMES SELECTRA TV- ANOTHER JAMES & 


KINGSBURY SERVICE. NO ADDITIONAL CHARGE 
OF COURSE. 


realtors Your Video 
appraisers Home 
consultants Realtors 


AMES &kingsbury 5, sinon swe 


eerie 


(215) 345-7300 


devlestown: pa. 


18TH CENTURY POINTED STONE HOUSE set way back from the 
road on 9 acres in Buckingham Twp. beautifully restored. Entrance hall; 
living room with fireplace; dining room with walk-in fireplace; modern 
kitchen & powder room on 1st floor. 3 bedrooms & 2 baths on 2nd; 2 
more finished bedrooms on 3rd. 3-car garage with apartment possibilities 
above. A truly charming home with complete seclusion. Asking $145,000. 


CLASS-HARLAN 
15 WEST STATE STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 348-8111 


, 


Handsome old stone pointed 18th Century farm house on 17 acres. 
Living room, dining room, large modern kitchen, family room, 2% baths, 
laundry, 5 bedrooms, basement, storage rooms, 2 fireplaces, 3 barns, 
fenced in-ground pool, bath house, two-car garage with recreation room 
and office. Perfect for the executive or the outdoorsman for only 
$174,500! 


ROUTE 313 DUBLIN, PENNA. 18917 


PHONE: 249-0300 or 249-0301 


PERFECT GEM 


Between Buckingham and New Hope. A Contemporary custom built 
stone and redwood home nestled in a wooded and beautifully land- 
scaped 4-acre tract on the side of Buckingham Mt. with a panoramic 
view. House has 8 rooms (4 bedrooms and 3 bathrooms), fireplaces, 
zoned heat and central A/C. In-ground filtered and heated swimming 
pool, etc. Offered by widowed owner at $155,000.00. 


DOYLESTOWN 
First Floor, two-room office in front of building. Rear executive 
apartment: living room, dining room, two bedrooms, two full baths, 
basement with family room, all modern conveniences in kitchen. Five- 
room second floor apartment. Private parking for four vehicles. $85,000. 


RICHBORO, PA. 


916 SECOND ST. PIKE 
357-0620 


BRISTOL, PA. 
242 MILL ST. 
788-8444 


PANORAMA’S 
REAL ESTATE 
GUIDE 


MT. EYRE MANOR WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 
One of ten different styles of these custom built homes on your lot 
selection. 2/3 to 1% acre lots available. Four bedrooms, 2% baths, full 
basements, two-car garages, family room with fireplace or living room 
with fireplace. Starting from $66,500. 

“New Englander’ Pictured above $73,500 


1252 E. LINCOLN HWY. 
LANGHORNE, PA. 
OPPOSITE COUNTRY 
CLUB SHOPPING CENTER 


MODEL HOME 493-9912 
OFFICE 949-2600 


A COUNTRY HOUSE WITH CONTEMPORARY SPACES AND CONTEMPORARY 
LIVABILITY. 
American Barn offers easy maintenance, a place to relax, and is a fun house for 
children. Wide plank floors, plank cedar roof decking, large expanses of 
glass and rough textured wood exteriors characterize American Barn. 
The warmth of the old, with the a of the new. Please send for free 
brochure. G.H. Wetherill Builders, Inc. 

96 W. State St. 


Doylestown, Pa. 
345-7600 


VILLAGE MALL 
HAS IT ALL! 


ALSTON’S HALLMARK 
CARLTON SHOP 
CLEANING WORLD 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CROWN JEWEL 

DALE SHOP 

ERIC THEATER 
FAMOUS MAID 

FIRST PENNA. BANK 
GIFTS INTERNATIONAL 
LAHR’S FLOWERS 


MAE MOON 

MARTINIQUE 

MAY'S Penna. Turnpike 
MORSE SHOES WILLOW GROVE 
MR. TICKLE 

P.S.F.S. 40 FINE STORES TO SERVE YOU 

PEACEABLE KINGDOM 

PETERSON’S 

POPCORNER SINGER CO. TOBACCO VILLAGE 
PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE SIXTEEN PLUS TOLL’S JEWELRY 

RADIO SHACK STAR'S VILLAGE BOOKMARK 

REBEL SUBURBAN HEARING AIDS VILLAGE PRETZELS 
RICHARD’S 5 & 10 SUPER SAVER WEE THREE RECORDS 
ROMAN DELIGHT THRIFT DRUG WOOLCO 


SUNDAY 11:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
OPEN DAILY: 10:00 A.M. to 9:30 P.M. 


VILLAGE MALL 


eRe aS SS DE RW ee el Lb ee ee ee 
Blair Mill & Moreland Roads Horsham, Pa. 


veevereerrury 


ii sald 
Phone: 672-7600 


